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[* THE motu proprio Fra le solleci- 
|* udint of November 22, 1903, 

Blessed Piux X, having occupied the 
Chair of Saint Peter scarcely three 
months, declared he saw his first and 
most urgent task in the restoration 
of the liturgy (public worship). In 
fact the program of his pontificate, 
amounced to the world in the en- 
‘yelical E supremi apostolatus Ca- 
thedra (Oct. 4, 1903), was the restor- 
4 tion of all things in Jesus Christ. 
He desired in this aim the renewal 
and the consolidation of the true 
Christian spirit among the faithful. 
‘The first and indispensable source 








Pius X and Liturgical Reform 
James CARDINAL LERCARO 
Archbishop of Bologna, Italy 


An address delivered at the International Liturgical Conference, 
Lugano, Switzerland, September 12-18, 1953 


Reprinted from AMEN* 


of this spirit,” he added, “is the active 
participation of the faithful in the 
sacred mysteries and the public and 
solemn prayer of the Church.” 

These memorable words, with the 
practical reforms of sacred music 
which accompanied them, were above 
all a great and solemn encouragement 
to a movement which, proceeding 
from Solesmes under Abbé Prosper 
Gueranger and known as the Litur- 
gical Movement or Revival, had al- 
ready borne considerable fruit on the 
intellectual plane as well as in the 
practical domain and was branching 
out, not always without encountering 
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difficulties, 
resistance. 

The aim of the Liturgical Move- 
ment, then as today, was to give to 
the Christian people an understand- 
ing and love of the sacred liturgy 
and, as a consequence, to lead them 
to active participation in the sacred 
mysteries. 


misunderstandings and 


HistoricAL DIFFICULTIES 


Individualism—the typical expres- 
sion of the Renaissance, which in the 
field of religion was bred in Protes- 
tantism and had there logically suc- 
ceeded in suppressing corporate wor- 
ship, and then was reflected in the 
organization of social life itself by 
Liberalism—had obscured the con- 
sciousness of the Family of God 
among Christian populations and, by 
a natural reflex, had oriented the 
spirit of the faithful toward an em- 
phasis on expressions of individual- 
istic piety. 

More directly, Jansenism, by para- 
lyzing the relations of the children of 
God with the Father and by keeping 
frightened Christians from the Holy 
Table, had prevented or at least 
curbed the most intimate and the 
most concrete participation in the 
liturgy par excellence. 

The Liturgical Movement, illus- 
trating the nature of the liturgy by its 
scientific researches, being essentially 
social since it is the prayer of the 
Mystical Body, and putting the mind 
of the faithful in contact with its 
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fm | 9 
norms and texts, invited Catholic de 
communities to nourish their piety | },, 
and their spirit at this pure source, | y, 

The words of the Pope, at the same |, 
time as they justified this movement | 
with their high authority, unequiv.| ¢, 
ocally formulated its aims and pointed | 5, 
out its salutary fruits. ” 


For his part, Blessed Pius X took 


upon himself the realization of the} }, 
enterprise which he had made the] 4 
program of his pontificate: the re} ¢ 


storation of all things in Jesus Christ. 
The development of this program be- 
came, as the years went by, the his- 
tory of the great Pope: doctrine, 
laws, clerical life and lay life, the 
public life of peoples, the relations 
of nations with the Church and with 
each other—all came to its fullness 
under the paternal and firm hand of 
the Pontiff, renewed in the spirit of 
Christ, “restored in Jesus Christ.” 
But as the first and indispensable | 
source of this spirit called to renew 
the face of the earth, the Pope indi- 
cated participation in the sacred mys- 
teries and in the Laus perennis (the 
eternal liturgy of praise) of the 
Church. (The Divine Office is often 
so styled in a phrase borrowed from 
Holy Writ. Ed.) 





FREQUENT COMMUNION 


It is thus that the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, putting an end to the sad chapter 
opened by Jansenism—a chapter all 
the more heart-breaking and ill 
omened as Jansenism had never 
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clearly set forth in what measure it 
broke with the Church, and had al- 
ways existed in Catholic milieux as 
an infiltration of variously propor- 
tioned poisons—issued the decree 
Sacra Tridentina Synodus of Decem- 
ber 20, 1905, followed in the same 
month by the Post editum, making 
Communion less difficult for the sick 
by dispensing them from the rigors of 
the fast, and in 1910 by the Quam 
Singulari, admitting young children 
to the Holy Table. 

The three decrees have the same 
motivation: the restoration among 
the faithful of Christian life and 
spirit. They aim to provide a single 
means for this: active participation 
in the sacred mysteries. 

The reception of Holy Communion 
is always the most concrete and most 
profound participation in the Sacri- 
fice, which occupies the center of all 
the liturgy. 


SacrEepD Music 


But the Sovereign Pontiff, properly 
named the Pope of the Eucharist, re- 
verted in the motu proprio to the sub- 
ject of the sacred music; and later in 
successive acts (e. g., directive on the 
same subject regarding the Vicariate 
of Rome; a letter to Father Pothier 
for the edition of the first Gregorian 
texts; a letter to Mother Cécile Bru- 
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yére in thanks for the gift of an illum- 
inated missal, etc.) again referred to 
the liturgical participation of the con- 
gregation in the holy mysteries and 
to the Liturgy of Praise. 

The Pope gave significance to the 
chant and the music in the Mass de- 
claring: “Music is an integral part of 
the solemn mysteries and participates 
in its general end, which is the glori- 
fication of God and the good of 
souls.” He imposed prohibitions and 
limitations by forbidding everything 
worldly, as also the use of theatrical 
and conventional styles and particu- 
larly any unworthy artistic effect. 

He prepared positive rules for mu- 
sical composition and performance in 
liturgical rites, emphasizing sacred 
character, true artistic values and the 
element of universality, and further 
giving pride of place to Gregorian 
chant, in which the full harmony of 
the spirit of the liturgy is proclaimed, 
saying that “it was always considered 
as the supreme model for all sacred 
music.” 


CONGREGATIONAL PARTICIPATION 


All these provisions left none in 
any doubt as to the mind and wishes 
of the Pontiff. Further, they became 
the instrument of incalculable influ- 
ence in the restoration of the liturgy 
and in attracting souls. All this to 
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the end of establishing “the children 
of God” who intercede with their 
voices, respond in dialog, confirm the 
prayers, singing songs of praise and 
supplicating mercy. 

The heart of the Holy Father 
longed for an occasion to gather 
around himself the Family of God 
and thus give a universal example. 
This came on the occasion of the 
thirteenth centenary of St. Gregory 
the Great (March 12, 1904) when, at 
a magnificent pontifical Mass in St. 
Peter’s, a great body composed of all 
the students of all the colleges and 
institutes in Rome sang the Ordinary 
of the Mass in Gregorian chant. 

Thus far the accomplishments of 
Pope Pius X involved encouraging 
and facilitating the reception of Com- 
munion, the revival of the ceremonies 
of the sacred rites and participation 
by the faithful at Mass through the 
chants and responses—all this com- 
prised a promising beginning in the 
work of restoration. 


OTHER REFORMS 


In 1911 the decree Divino A fflatu 
marked the completion of the life- 
work of Pius X, who had spoken of 
active participation, not only in the 
sacred mysteries, but also in the pub- 
lic Laus perennis of the Church. What 
is to be noted especially in this decree 
is the affirmation that it concerns only 
the primi gressus (the first steps), 
which were made without awaiting 
other reforms already under study, 
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but the elaboration of which was fore- 
seen to be slow and laborious. 

Though only the first steps, yet 
those relating to the reform of the 
Breviary presented a prospect lumin- 
ous and rich with perspectives. The 
new Psalter put the clergy, bound to 
the recitation of the Office, in contact 
with all the Psalms each week without 
otherwise burdening them. The abo- 
lition of the transferring of minor 
feasts and the re-establishment of the 
Sunday (previously the Masses for 
Sundays could almost always be 
passed over. Ed.), even without 
lightening the calendar, restored es- 
sential traits of the true physiognomy 
to the Liturgical Year, thus permit- 
ting access by the faithful to that liv- 
ing catechesis whereby they may 
know and relive effectively the mys- 
teries of Jesus Christ. 

The path remained open: these first 
steps of the Blessed Pontiff will later 
call forth other steps. Not only do 
the faithful unite with the clergy in 
official praise at Vespers (more com- 
mon in Italy than with us, Ed.), as 
Pius X desired and suggested, but 
many have taken the Breviary in 
hand, in full or in part, and used it 
for the nourishment of their piety in 
union, at least spiritually, with the 


clergy. The Breviary has therefore | 


required translation in order to meet 
the needs of the many. Meanwhile 
the Sovereign Pontiff now gloriously 
reigning offers to all those bound to 
the recitation of the Office the new, 
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faithful and intelligible version of 
the Psalter. 


Fruits oF THis GrEAT MovEMENT 


Brought thus to the altar and 
united with the Hierarchy in the 
praise of God, the faithful—in the 
natural depths of the renewed Chris- 
tian sense—were bound to feel an 
affectionate attachment to the Church. 
This would be evidenced by deference 
to its Magisterium, obedience to its 
directives, filial collaboration with 
the Hierarchy, the duty of sustaining 
the life of the clergy by material aid 
where this need was felt, the neces- 
sity of sharing the clergy’s struggles 
and sufferings. 

Pope Pius X said that active par- 
ticipation in the sacred mysteries and 
in divine praise was the indispensable 
source of the Christian spirit. He 
was sure that if they quenched their 
thirst at that source, the Christian 
people would discover its true spirit. 
He invited priests and faithful to re- 
new their lives. He took up the strug- 
gle against Modernism in order to 
defend the purity of Christian doc- 
trine, without hesitating to condemn 
with firmness the errors and devia- 
tions which, at that particular mo- 
ment, were meeting with sympathy. 

He called the faithful to Catholic 
Action while energetically disciplin- 
ing its constituent movements. To 
assure the Church its liberty he re- 
fused any kind of compromise with 
the French Government; and he gave 
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the finishing blow to the last rem- 
nants of that Gallicanism which had 
contributed so much to obscure the 
beauties of public worship in France. 


He impelled the French Catholics 
to assume again, with the feeling of 
vital necessity, the substantial sharing 
of the financial contribution for the 
Holy Church of God, a sharing which 
was to lead spontaneously to a ritual 
attitude toward the Offertory. (Up 
to this time, the Government contrib- 
uted to the support of the Church. 
Ed.) 


Primi Gressus (the first steps)— 
the term employed for the reform of 
the Breviary—is applied very hap- 
pily, in the history of the active par- 
ticipation of the faithful, to the work 
of Pius X, on condition, however, 
that these first steps are not consid- 
ered as the uncertain movements of a 
little child but rather as the start of 


a giant launched on the pathway of 
life. 


Prius XI Carriep ON 


Pius XI, after an evident allusion 
to the words of the motu proprio of 
Pius X, adds in the Apostolic Consti- 
tution Divini Cultus (Dec. 20, 1928) : 


It is very necessary that when the 
faithful assist at the sacred ceremonies, 
or when pious sodalities take part with 
the clergy in a procession, they should 
not be merely detached and silent spec- 
tators, but, filled with a deep sense of 
the beauty of the liturgy, they should 
sing alternately with the clergy or the 
choir, as it is prescribed. If this is 
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done, then it will no longer happen 
that the people either make no answer 
at all to the public prayers—whether 
in the language of the liturgy or in 
the vernacular—or at best utter the 
responses in a low and subdued mur- 
mur. 

In these words, as the lamented 
Oppenheim observes, the wish of 
Blessed Pius X has become an order: 
Pernecesse est (it is very necessary). 

Despite much hesitancy and some 
opposition, but strengthened by these 
high approbations and these encour- 
agements, the movement for a greater 
and more active participation of the 
people in the holy mysteries and the 
Laus perennis of the Church, as the 
first and indispensable source of 
Christian life, continued and soon 
gave rise to a surge of urgent needs 
and desires which formerly either 
were not experienced at all or were 
felt by a small number of pioneers. 

These exigencies and these desires 
were obediently submitted to the at- 
tention of the Church, which alone 
can give to the sacred rites elements 
and forms—always contingent — 
which can bring about the partici- 
pation of the people. 


Mep1atTor DE! 


The encyclical Mediator Dei, (Nov. 
20, 1947), issued by Pius XII now 
gloriously reigning, was noteworthy 
on two counts: it was the first docu- 
ment of its kind entirely devoted to 
the sacred liturgy and, more impor- 
tant still, with gigantic strides it ran 
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along the course opened by Pius X, 

Therein were brilliant insights into 
the sacred liturgy, such as the cult of 
the total Christ “in both head and 
members,” and, as a consequence, 
the presence of Jesus Christ “in every 
liturgical action” ; the initiation of the 
faithful into the priesthood of Jesus 
Christ through their baptismal char. 
acter and their role as co-offerers in 
the Holy Sacrifice. Thus the Pope 
places the participation of the laity 
within the framework of the sacred 
rites in full light. 

To these principles the encyclical 
adds, on a practical plane, a lauda- 
tory approval of the various forms of 
active participation of the faithful at 
Holy Mass already in use in the Li- 
turgical Movement. And opening up 
luminous perspectives as to further 
adaptations of the liturgy to new his- 
torical situations, the encyclical af- 
firms the principle of the adaptability 
of the liturgy in its contingent forms 
and the relative utility of the mother 
tongue. 


THE EASTER VIGIL 


By these clear perspectives, His 
Holiness soon brought about certain 
desired achievements: the restoration 
of the Easter Vigil, which, very beau- 
tiful in itself, would appear to bear 
in its restoration the presage of other 
reforms, the blessing of the candle, 
the abolition of the reading of the 
prophecies by the celebrant, the mo- 
ment of silence between the invite 
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tion, Oremus, and the prayer, the re- 
newal of the baptismal promises in 
the vernacular, the suppression in this 
vigil Mass of the prayers at the foot 
of the altar, the omission of the last 
Gospel of St. John, and so forth. 

Along with these precious gains, 
let us cite again the more or less 
widespread concession of bilingual 
Rituals and finally, in the Constitu- 
tion Christus Dominus—in addition 
to the broader opportunities offered 
for frequent sacramental participa- 
tion in the Sacrifice along the lines of 
the decrees of Pius X—the celebra- 
tion of evening Mass, which, besides 
a pastoral efficacy which no one can 
disregard, admits of a liturgical effec- 
tiveness which is particularly valua- 
ble in certain circumstances. 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


Permit me to refer to a modest per- 
sonal experience. I had always re- 
garded Palm Sunday as the children’s 
great day: a memorable day when 
the protagonists are the children of 
the Hebrews and when the pious ho- 
sannas from the lips of children, con- 
fronted by the bitter jealousy of the 
surly adversaries who are already 
preparing to cry “Crucify Him,” re- 
ceive the graceful approbation of 
Jesus: “It is from the mouths of the 
little ones that perfect praise comes 
forth!” 

But it had never been possible for 
me to realize this dream until this 
year when about ten thousand chil- 
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dren, bearing olive branches and 
chanting two anthems in groups, left 
the Cathedral on March 29 of 1953 
and marched through the center of 
the city between two crowded rows 
of interested spectators. Finally they 
grouped together on the steps and in 
the plaza of the basilica of St. Petro- 
nius, the doors of which opened to 
the chant of the Gloria, Laus for the 
entry of the Archbishop and for the 
solemn Pontifical Mass. 

It was truly a triumph given to 
Jesus Christ by the children of an 
entire city: perfecisti laudem (Thou 
has perfected praise) ... 


THE BREAD OF THE Worp oF Gop 


But another preoccupation had also 
dominated the spirit and work of Pius 
X, the Blessed Reformer: to give 
back to the Christian people the bread 
of the word of God. 

Catechist himself he was the Pope 
of the catechism and today the official 
text for Italy—and not only for Italy 
—is still the Catechism of Pius X. 
In the encyclical Acerbo Nimis of 
April 15, 1905, the Pope reminded 
the clergy and the faithful of the ne- 
cessity of a methodical and intelli- 
gent study of the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ. 

That encyclical on the catechism 
can well be put in the same category 
with the great encyclical Pascendi 
(Sept. 8, 1907): both have the same 
aim, to find a means of giving to men, 
who neglect it or deform it (in order 
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to adapt it to their sophisms), the 
true word of God. Pius X concerned 
himself particularly with the Divine 
Word as it is written in the Bible. 

To prevent rationalist criticism and 
exegesis from snatching away the sub- 
stantial nourishment of the written 
Divine Word from the deceived faith- 
ful, he founded the Biblical Institute 
for the Study of Holy Scripture, the 
Pontifical Biblical Commission for 
the supervision of Biblical studies, 
and the Pontifical Commission for the 
Revision of the Vulgate to decide 
upon the approved text of the most 
important Latin version of the Bible. 

He who had offered the Heavenly 
Bread of the Eucharist to souls, thus 
offered whole and intact the Bread 
of the Divine Word. 


VERNACULAR USAGE 

It seems, moreover, that the wide- 
spread desire to have the Scriptural 
readings of the Mass said by the 
priest or ministers in the vernacular 
enters harmoniously into the frame- 
work of the reforms realized or de- 
sired by the Blessed Pontiff. 

This aspiration of all those who 
think lovingly of active participation 
of the faithful in the sacred mysteries 
rests not only on the force of this 
clarion call for active participation, 
and on the use of the Oriental litur- 
gies, often bilingual, sometimes tri- 
lingual. There is also the example of 
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the concessions, granted with in 
creasing frequency, of bilingual Rit. 
uals, and especially the doctrine of 
the encyclical Mediator Dei, which 
recognizes the principle of the use. 
fulness of the vernacular but rightly 
reserves to the Holy See the granting 
of its use. 


Yet no one can in effect ignore the 
great advantage which lies in the use 
of a single tongue which has become 
universal and is adaptable with an 
unmatched facility to the expression 
of Christian thought, as is Latin! 

If the Familia Dei in its liturgical 
assemblies could understand the word 
of God in their own tongue directly 
and immediately from the mouth of 
the minister invested with competent 
authority, it seems that the active par- 
ticipation of the community desired 
by the Sovereign Pontiff would be 
more complete. 

Pius X invited and succeeded in 
bringing the faithful to the partaking 
of the Eucharistic Bread in the Lit- 
urgy of the Sacrifice. The direct use 
of the vernacular in the Scripture 
readings would permit living and ef- 
fective participation in the Liturgy 
of the Word, in the Bread of the 
Word of God. 

And, in all humility, it seems to us 
that the seed sown by the motu pro- 
prio of November, 1903, would find 
there its full and fruitful flowering. 
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T. AUGUSTINE'S short answer is 

still the best: “Song befits the 
lover.” Song is simply the overflow of 
love. It is the way of a joyous people, 
and Christians are a people made for 
joy. Holy Mass is the greatest reason 
for our happiness, because it is the 
Sacrifice of Calvary which opened up 
the way to perfect joy. 

And then, in the words of an old 
saying quoted by the Holy Father in 
Mediator Dei, “He who sings well, 
prays twice.” 

Singing a prayer makes it a double 
prayer because both the music and 
the meaning are directed to God. 
‘Singing is the perfection of sound. 
Sound begins with animals but with 
them it is a mere growling or whist- 
ling or, with songbirds, a limited mel- 
ody. With man the sound becomes a 
word and is filled with meaning. Hu- 
man words can convey a magnificent 
meaning, words like “Jesus Christ,” 
or “Mother of God.” The meaning is 
the inner strength and beauty of the 
word. But it has little of outward 
‘beauty, by way of expression, unless 
we sing. Song brings the art of music 
to human speech. It clothes the words 
in beauty, enriches them with melody 
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Why Should a Parish Sing High Mass? 
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and helps the inner meaning to ex- 
press itself. “Alleluia” means “God 
be praised!” But sing an alleluia, and 
the music helps you to say that you 
are praising God. 

Singing together is a wonderful 
sign of unity. One Lord, one Faith, 
one baptism—and one song. Why do 
we sing? Because we are in love with 
God. And what does His love do to 
us? It unites us to Him and to each 
other. These are the specific good ef- 
fects, according to St. Thomas, of re-- 
ceiving the Eucharist, so there is no 
more fitting place to sing than in the 
Mass, where we offer and receive the 
Eucharist. Speaking particularly to 
pastors, the Holy Father wrote in 
Mediator Dei: 

We also urge you, Venerable Breth- 
ren, to encourage congregational sing- 
ing in our churches. Let it be well 
executed and with due decorum, for it 
does much to enliven and increase the 
devotion of the faithful. Let the loud 
and harmonious song of our people rise 
to heaven like the roar of ocean waves, 
and let them give proof by their melo- 
dious voice that they are indeed of one: 
heart and one soul, as befits those who 


are brethren and children of the same 
Father. (194) 


These are some of the reasons why 
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the Church, in the persons of our 
Holy Father and Archbishop, has 
urged us to attain not only a parish 
High Mass each Sunday, but one that 
is community sung, where the people 
are the choir. They want us to praise 
God in the best way possible, to make 
our worship rich and meaningful. 
There will always be plenty of room 
for a special choir. But there is room 
right now, and a great desire, for the 
people to “pray twice” by singing 
their Mass. 

“That’s all very well,” says that 
Devil’s Advocate fellow whom we all 
like to play sometimes. “But I can’t 
sing. And I’ve heard my neighbor in 
his shower, and he’s worse than I am. 
As for St. Augustine, he lived in 
Rome and was probably used to 
hearing some pretty special choirs 
there——certainly not the congregation 


at All Angels’ Parish.” 


St. AUGUSTINE ON Power oF CHANT 


Let’s look at these objections. To 
start with, St. Augustine lived in 
Milan more than Rome, and it was 
here that, as a young pagan still seek- 
ing grace, he would go to the cathe- 
dral where St. Ambrose presided as 
bishop. It was Ambrose, the “honey- 
mouthed doctor,” who not only 
taught his whole congregation to sing 
but himself arranged some of the 
Mass chants and composed many of 
the best hymns we still use in the lit- 
urgy. It was this parish and this kind 
of worship that influenced Augustine, 
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that led him to utter this cry from the | 
soul in his Confessions: 


1 wept at the beauty of your hymns 
and canticles, and was _ powerfully 
moved at the sweet sound of your 
Church’s singing. Those sounds flowed 
into my ears, and the truth streamed 
into my heart; so that my feeling of 
devotion overflowed. and the tears ran 


from my eyes, and I was happy in them. 
(IX, 6) 


So St. Augustine does not support 
the Devil’s Advocate. As for his 
neighbor’s bad voice, if they were all 
singing together they would not be 
listening so critically. And both of 
them need not worry about being too 
bad. Music experts insist that any 
normal voice can be trained to sing 
quite passably well. 

“Training” does not mean that the 
tired shipyard worker or busy house- 
wife has to sit in a classroom. If they 
cannot read music, they can learn, 
just by listening, the simple melodies 
of Credo III or a good hymn. And 
the priest or choir director can teach 
them to open their mouths, to sing 
out or tone down, as the case may be, 
and to keep moving. not dragging 
the melody. This much of training 
will show results. We should not be 
afraid of congregational singing, or 
think it is some impossible dream. 
The people do pretty well with Bene- 
diction and novena hymns, and they 
sing out when they finally get the | 
chance to sing in the annual Mission. 

The Church does not want virtuo- 
soes; she is looking for sung prayer, 
not a concert. The highly skilled 
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voices can form a schola and do more 
eaborate music; the proper parts of 
each Mass are their special function. 
But the great common prayers of 
God’s people—the plea for mercy in 
the Kyrie, the solemn praise of the 
Gloria, the proclamation of the 
Credo, the adoration of the Sanctus, 
and the communion song that begins 
with the Agnus Dei—these should 
come from the hearts and lips of all 
our people, lifted up in song. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


There are many parishes in the 
country that furnish a working ex- 
ample. The following practical com- 
ments are based on observation of 
some of these parishes, and sugges- 
tions from their pastors which have 
appeared in the Liturgical Week Pro- 
ceedings and issues of Worship 
(formerly Orate Fratres) : 


1. In any program to increase par- 
ticipation in the liturgy—dialog or 
sung Mass, processions, etc—always 
give reasons. We want an intelligent 
participation. And the role of the 
people taking part in public worship 
has a solid doctrinal explanation. 
Subjects like our unity in Christ, the 
characters conferred in Baptism and 
Confirmation, the layman’s part in 
the offering of the Sacrifice and self- 
oblation may not be easy sermon 
material. But they are basic! And 
they can be basically expressed; Fr. 
Clifford Howell, S.J., succeeded in 
doing so in a series of articles in 
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Worship. They are to be published as 
a booklet, and he would be the first 
to be pleased if his bright analogies 
and easy examples were borrowed 
wholesale and put to use. 

2. People like to sing, and they 
can—but never underestimate their 
shyness and lack of skilled musical 
knowledge. Let them sing in a group, 
help them out with strong voices, and 
stick to the same familiar things— 
don’t change Masses as you would 
with a professional choir. In Sacred 
Heart parish (Chicago: Msgr. Hillen- 
brand) the people learned, in due 
time, two chant Masses. Yet more of- 
ten than not they prefer their first 
chant Mass because it has an easy 
familiarity. Too often a choir direc- 
tor “jumps the gun” and leaves the 
people far behind. They don’t read 
notes and cannot handle much Latin. 
So some teaching by rote and lessons 
in pronunciation are important. 

3. Begin with English hymns— 
something easy. For example: the 
children or choir can sing in Advent 
an English version of “Rorate 
Caeli,” and the people can easily be 
taught to sing the refrain, “Drop 
down dew, heavens from above; ye 
clouds, rain down the Just One.” The 
same with “Attende Domine” in 
Lent. Explain and preach on the beau- 
tiful texts of these songs. Using them 
gives us a perfect combination: easy 
singing for all, the most sublime 
melodies in the Church’s treasury and 
deep liturgical meaning. The English 
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texts and music can be obtained in 
penny leaflets from the Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minnesota, which 
also publishes another precious leaflet 
containing the four Marian anthems 
in English. Our people, and God’s 
Mother, deserve the best, and there is 
nothing to surpass these hymns from 
the Church’s own prayer-life. 

4. In teaching singing, take ad- 
vantage of small groups. Ten minutes 
at the weekly novena or club meeting 
is an excellent opportunity. It would 
be fitting for people to take time dur- 
ing Lenten devotions to prepare to 
sing their Mass on Easter. One priest 
found the best method was to gather 
the families of a neighborhood into 
one particular home of an evening. 
Priest and parishioners all got better 
acquainted, and learned to sing in 
easy surroundings. 

5. Once the dialog Mass has ac- 
customed everyone to speaking in 
church, and hymns have made sing- 
ing more familiar, begin a slow build- 
up toward singing the Mass chants, 
beginning with the responses and 
Credo III. Move the mixed choir or 
children’s schola into the body of 
the church, towards the front, to act 
as leaders, and let the people grow 
into their full roles. Encourage them 
constantly to sing, and remind them 
of the reasons. But don’t rush, and 
don’t belabor. There is going to be a 
small, taciturn opposition—but when 
isn’t there to any new project? Don’t 
be discouraged by the number who 
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are “too set to change”; one hundred 
per cent won’t convert, but the major. 
ity will. When a congregation finds 
its voice, even if no more than half 
of them ever respond, they are more 
delighted than the teacher. 

6. Latin is very much a foreign 
language for most people. So it is ad- 
visable to use Kyriales that have Eng. 
lish phrases printed underneath the 
Latin. For processionals and _reces- 
sionals at high Mass, and anytime at 
low Mass, use English hymns, not 
Latin. The clergy have to be wary 
of their Latin mentality! Some Latin 
phrases seem simple enough for any- 
one to guess. But ask the plumber to 
translate “Et cum spiritu tuo” at 
sight. It just doesn’t work, and we 
have to overcome this handicap by 
using all the English that is permitted. 

7. What Mass chants to use? In the 
Boston Archdiocese, it would seem 
most practical to take the same selec- 
tion of chants which have been 
learned by the parochial school chil- 
dren for the past few years. A large, 
interlinear text is published by Me- 
Laughlin and Reilly. Credo III, which 
is simpler than IV, can be obtained 
on separate cards. Which notation to 
use? One pastor, who knew litle mu- 
sic but was determined anyway, used 
to tell his people, “Where the notes 
go up, you go up; where they go 
down, you go down!” With this meth- 
od, any notes would work! Some mu- 
sicians think there is not much choice, 
for congregational use, between mod- 
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ern or Gregorian notation, because notation by the Pio Decimo Press, 
most people don’t know any notation. St. Louis, and so is the Parish Ky- 
Others differ very strongly on the riale, from the Liturgical Press. Both 
subject, so take your choice. Our have been widely used for parish 
Sung Mass is published in modern High Mass. 


Is the Church Too Slow? 


The history of the Catholic Church, despite its accidental temporal blemishes, 
has been a magnificent vindication in the world of Christianity’s spiritual mission. 
Over the centuries, it has patiently witnessed to Christ’s spiritual Kingdom by 
working on the souls of individuals and on the spiritual example of the com- 
munity of true Christians. It has not expected quick or spectacular results, except 
the results that grace effects in individual human hearts. But that witness through 
those centuries has created the ideals of freedom, basic human responsibility, 
progress, which, for all the evils of our times, remain the values which civilized 
man is striving to defend. 

In our times, these have been so vigorously challenged that we are all 
tempted to use Christianity in the political field so that we may obtain quick 
results in destroying evil. 

But it will not work. The tares remain with the wheat until the end of time. 
Communism will not be suddenly defeated—except to make way for perhaps 
greater evils. Europe will not suddenly be united under Christian auspices. The 
world will not be transformed in an instant. At that political level, the object 
is always to gain time so that disaster may be avoided—and, from the Christian 
point of view, to gain time that souls may be converted from darkness to the light. 

Sometimes it looks like Christian compromise when we accept the world’s 
pace of action. But it need not be. As citizens, we, to the best of our powers, 
support and strengthen the slow and sometimes tortuous method of diplomacy 
because there is no effective alternative. As Christians, our call is to raise spiritual 
levels in ourselves and in others, standing firm for God’s primacy and His law, 
which works quickly when grace acts on the soul, but slowly on the world itself. 

Impatience is not a Christian virtue—and for that matter neither is it the way 
of successful political action or of diplomacy—Catuotic Herawp, London, Eng- 
land, March 19, 1954. 








A Note on Albert Schweitzer 


Rosert R. YACHSHAW 


Reprinted from the CatHotic MESSENGER* 


I AM no ardent disciple of Albert 

Schweitzer, and I certainly do 
not intend to become a public rela- 
tions man for him. In fact, I believe 
Schweitzer is greatly overrated as a 
thinker and writer. But he did win 
the Nobel peace award—and for a 
very excellent reason. Albert Schweit- 
zer is a great man. 

One can only be awed by the per- 
sonality and humanity of a man like 
Albert Schweitzer. At the age of 
thirty he decided “to try and live in 
the spirit of Jesus.” For Schweitzer 
this meant the abandonment of pros- 
pects of a brilliant career in science, 
music and letters in order to pre- 
pare himself to become a medical 
missionary in Africa. 

For forty years in a place named 
Lambarene in French Equatorial 
Africa Schweitzer labored in his hos- 
pital to relieve the miseries of the 
natives of the teeming jungle. Down 
through those long and full years 
Schweitzer has left Lambarene only 
infrequently, and usually when he has 
done so, he has spent his time in 
Europe visiting the various countries 
to give lectures or concerts to obtain 
funds for his hospital, for the largely- 


forgotten, ill-thought-of, Negro of the 
French Congo. 

Playing the old game “What might 
have been,” one can easily see that 
Albert Schweitzer could have won 
fame and fortune as a musician. 

In his childhood he showed no 
signs of precocity in any direction 
except in music. At the age of seven 
he was playing the harmonium, at 
the age of eight he was playing the 


organ. When but nine years old | 


Schweitzer was capable enough to 
play the organ in the village church. 

In his student days his training in 
music was intensified, till finally, 
under the instruction of Charles M. 


Widor, he undertook the study of | 


Bach. The fruits of this study were 
first published in book form in 1905. 
The English translation, by Ernest 
Newman, appeared in 1911. This, 
Schweitzer’s Bach, remains the classic 
work on the old master. 

Also, Schweitzer has recorded for 


RCA Victor his organ renditions of | 
Bach. These recordings are invaluable | 


for anyone interested in the essential 
meaning of Bach’s music as well a 
the correct method of rendering it 
Using his favorite organ, the one at 


* 4101/3 Brady St., Davenport, Ohio, November 19, 1953 
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St. Aurelie in Strasbourg, Schweitzer 
has taken particular care to preserve 
with perfect fidelity the colorful tone, 
the clarity of detail and the plasticity 
of Bach’s music. Though I believe 
Schweitzer’s book on Bach is too dif- 
ficult for the layman in music, in- 
cluding this writer, Schweitzer record- 
ings are something different. Anyone 
with any music in him at all will rec- 
ognize and appreciate the majestic 
sounds and lovely tone passages of 
these records. 

To answer the question: “Who is 
Albert Schweitzer?”, a strict chron- 
ology of his life is, on the whole, 
rather irrelevant. In Africa, I am 
sure, the days and the weeks and the 
months and the years merge with 
swift silence. As early as 1920 
Schweitzer was referred to by the na- 
tives as “The Old Doctor.” Now, 
thirty-three years later, “The Old 
Doctor” still performs his labors of 
love. He still plays the organ there in 
the jungle. In the French Congo, he 
is still a very warm person who loves 
to tell jokes, loves to participate in 
convivial table talk, and loves old- 
fashioned community singing. 

Innumerable anecdotes could be 
told about this good old man. His life 
and adventures in Africa are re- 
counted in his books: On the Edge 
of the Primeval Forest, More from 
the Primeval Forest, and From My 
African Notebook. The last is the 
best. These books bring home a re- 
alization of what goodness can do in 
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this world, make one feel pleased and 
happy that he was recognized and 
honored by receiving a Nobel peace 
award. 

But Albert Schweitzer is also noted 
as a biblical scholar and as a phil- 
osopher. For a certain segment of the 
world’s population he is considered 
as the last great free-thinker of the 
world. They hail, with delight, his at- 
tempts to form a workable philosophy 
of life that dismisses need for a 
church of any kind. They emphasize 
his (dogmatic) castigations of dog- 
matic religions. For them he is the 
true Protestant. 


IGNORANCE OF CATHOLIC CHURCH 


This part of Albert Schweitzer is 
most difficult to analyze, especially 
for the Catholic. What bothers the 
Catholic is not Schweitzer’s scholar- 
ship, nor his comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the religions of the world, nor 
his attitude towards philosophy and 
philosophers, but rather Schweitzer’s 
ignorance. I don’t mean the Catholic 
scholars, biblical or philosophical, 
who could have a field-day in a point- 
by-point refutation of much of 
Schweitzer’s conclusions in The Quest 
of the Historical Jesus and The Mys- 
ticism of Paul the Apostle. 1 mean the 
ordinary Catholic layman. If he took 
the time, and had the patience, to 
read either of these books by Albert 
Schweitzer, the layman could not help 
but be struck by Schweitzer’s simple, 
unadulterated ignorance of the Cath- 
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olic Church, and, consequently, of 
the Middle Ages. He gives no indica- 
tion of any knowledge of the driving 
force of Thomistic philosophy, or of 
the reason for the dogma associated 
with Catholicism. 

The fruitful biblical scholarship 
performed by Catholic scholars is ig- 
nored by Schweitzer. In The Quest 
he examines the scholarship done by 
sixty-seven predecessors in their 
search for “facts” about Christ. None 
of them were Catholic. Schweitzer, 
the free-thinker, will examine any 
and every biblical interpretation— 
as long as it isn’t Catholic. Only 
obliquely does he indicate that he 
realizes such an institution as Cathol- 
icism exists; it has strangled faith 
“in the fetters of dogmatism.” 

Yet, to be fair, it cannot be said 
that Schweitzer is anti-Catholic. He 
simply carries on as if the Church 
never existed. 

This leads Schweitzer astray when 
‘he tries to write on the ideals of true 
civilization. He perceptively analyzes 
the conditions that have formed mod- 
ern civilization. He, rightly, blames 
nineteenth-century philosophy for the 
chaos and futility in modern thought. 
In Religion in Modern Civilization 
he examines and disclaims the de- 
‘velopment of materialism in the nine- 
teenth century; he does the same for 
the philosophy of Kant; he denounces 
the development of pragmatism; and 
exposes the road to obscurity en- 
gineered by Kant. Relativism, be- 
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haviorism, Freudism—all _ receive 
severe scrutiny from the intelligence 
of the “free-thinker” Schweitzer. 
Mr. Schweitzer is smart enough, 
and wise enough, to realize that we 
of the twentieth century are simply 
inheritors of a great past, only living 
on our ancestors’ achievements. He 
is intelligent enough to recognize the 
retrogression towards barbarism. He 
knows our civilization is not the 
pinnacle of man’s dream. He sees, 
and says, that our civilization is de- 
caying. He sees that man’s relation- 
ship to God, and to his fellow man, 
is obscured and largely forgotten 
through industrialism and scientism 
and regimentation. Schweitzer sees 





all this—and records it with excellent | 


perception. 


PERSPECTIVE DISTORTED 

But his perspective of history is 
distorted. His “free-thinking” hurts 
him. His ignorance of the Catholic 
Church and of the civilization of the 
Middle Ages prevents him from re 
alizing his own dreams of the ideals 
of true civilization. 

He defines civilization “as spiritual 
and material progress in all spheres 
of activity, accompanied by an ethical 


development of individuals and of | 


mankind.” He sees this progress in 
the late pagan Stoics, and, again, in 
the rationalists of the eighteenth cer- 
tury—ignoring the spiritual and ma 
terial progress of the Middle Ages. 

In his autobiography, Out of My 
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Life and Thought, Schweitzer derides It seems to me Albert Schweitzer 
Thomas Carlyle for playing loose suffers from the old malady that has 
with history in his book on the French afflicted too many intelligent Protes- 
Revolution. At least Carlyle, in Past tants—“If the Catholic Church had 
and Present, knew that the Middle anything to do with it, something’s 
Ages emphasized spiritual and ma- wrong somewhere. Where? I’m not 
terial progress. Schweitzer might sure, but it’s best to leave it alone.” 
have found out something about Albert Schweitzer, for all the good 
ethics and religion as a driving force in his heart and actions, is a victim 
in community living had he only read __ of that disease. We can hope for him, 
Carlyle on medieval civilization. and pray for him. He isn’t dead yet. 


Footnote to History 


At the death of George Washington an inventory was taken of his belongings. 
From this we learn that a picture of the Virgin Mary was hanging on a wall 
of his manor at Mount Vernon. This is an interesting finding at this time when 
we are united in showing special honor to God’s Mother during the Marian Year. 
It is nice to know that the Father of his Country reverenced her whom a brother- 
Protestant of his once beautifully hailed as “our tainted nature’s solitary boast.” 

While Washington was President, our religious institutions were exempted 
from taxation. It was also during his term of office that funds were appropriated 
to engage chaplains for exclusively religious duties in our Army. 

When this great American bade farewell to his fellow countrymen he said: 

Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of peculiar 
structure, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

This was a warm tribute to religion from one whom we love to call “first 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

There was no room for bigotry in the soul of our first President. When some 
early Americans brought British prejudice into their new homeland by engaging 
in anti-papal activities native to England, he rebuked them severely. As Com- 
mander-in-Chief of our first armed forces he issued an order condemning profanity 
and blasphemy among the troops. In all things he insisted on rendering to God 
the things that are God’s. 

In American public life today there is great need of men with the consecrated 
zeal of the immortal Washington for the things of the spirit—-CatHotic CHRon- 
\cte, Toledo, Ohio, April 9, 1954. 





















English and American Democracy 
and the Papacy 





Dom Rate RUSSELL 


Reprinted from THe Downsiwe REvIEw* 


6¢B9Y MY standards, which are 

those of liberal democracy, 
the institution of an authoritarian 
papacy is necessarily bad. Most Amer- 
icans . . . believe that the future of 
. . . the world depends on the vigor- 
ous re-affirmation of democratic prin- 
ciples. If that is true, an authori- 
tarian papacy . . . must more and 
more display itself an anachronism. 
For it is by definition traditionalist, 
and hence inhibitory of all that West- 
ern liberal thought (however con- 
fused and renegade at the moment) 
has deemed good and dear.” The 
somewhat remarkable book from 
which we quote has the Papacy as 
villain, and as hero Pope Pius XII, 
“a modern man set down in a dank 
maze of dusty dogma... (who) may 
very well have done all that one 
man can do to let in light and air” 





(p. 332). The author, an American 
Protestant descended from Scotch- 
Irish forebears, has been the cor- 
respondent of the Associated Press 
in Rome. His theme deserves atten- 
tion, because it expresses a widely 
disseminated view. 

As the Catholic Church is seen to 
stand forth as the only great spiritual 
bulwark against Communism, Pro- 
testant thoughc is stressing the con- 
tention that she is only the “other 
Totalitarian,” the “Spiritual Dictator- 
ship.”? The notion, of which Paul 
Blanshard is a leading American ex- 
ponent, is likely to become the chief 
stock-in-trade of twentieth-century 
Protestantism, and to have a con- 
siderable influence beyond the sects 
upon Englishmen and Americans in 
the Protestant tradition. Such a man, 
valuing his independence, fears to be 


1The Papacy. A New Appraisal by John P. McKnight. Pp. 400. (McGraw-Hill) 21s. 
p. 331. With this review, offered to our sister democracy, we shall couple remarks on two 
recently published pamphlets: Infallible Fallacies by Some Priests of the Anglican Com- 
munion. Pp. 32 (S.P.C.K.) 1s. and the much more respectable The Pope’s Men by 
Nathaniel Micklem. Pp. 24. (Independent Press) 1s. 

2 Infallible Fallacies uses the phrases; Dr. Micklem says “those who love freedom 
cannot share the political ideals of the Vatican or those of the Communists,” p. 17. 


* Downside Abbey, Bath, England, Winter, 1953-54 
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“caught” in either of what are said 
to be two rigid systems which do not 
allow him to “think for himself.” 
Protestantism has taught him that 
to “think for oneself” is not to de- 
cide, and not to want to decide. Per- 
haps a very proper modesty, a regard 
for his own inadequacy, fears to be 
violated by definiteness. A training 
concentrated on the physical sciences 
or spent amid agnostic surroundings 
may have led him to suppose that all 
thought is only relative and hypo- 
thetical He regards becoming a 
Catholic as a surrender of integrity, 
an “easy way out” for those who will 
not think. In moral matters, he may 
be more or less a natural Christian, 
but he judges bad and good behavior 
as what he thinks will or will not do 
harm to others. Sometimes he won- 
ders if morality should not be founded 
on more than public health. But then 
Catholic moral demands seem an in- 
fringement of his liberty. Finally, 
however little Protestant Christianity 
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is left in him, he retains its pre- 
judices, and so he is full of ingrained 
suspicions of the Papacy, and also 
of that emphasis upon politics which 
goes with the nationalist origins of 
Protestantism, or else with its con- 
fusion of politics and religion.® 

So if Catholic democrats find no 
opposition between their faith and 
their politics, there must be some 
catch.* If Leo XIII in his encyclicals 
kept telling French Catholic mon- 
archists that the Church did not con- 
demn any form of government, and 
that they should share in the life of 
their democracy, he was just an 
astute diplomat.’ When Pius XII 
shows warm appreciation of demo- 
cratic institutions,® this cannot coin- 
cide with the policy of the Vatican, 
which we know better than the Pope, 
whose power “within his own Church 
is strictly circumscribed.”’ For are 
not some dictatorial régimes Catholic, 
too? And Communism flourishes— 
surely by affinity—in some Catholic 


3 This is recurrent with Mr. McKnight; Dr. Micklem, perspicacious and honest, scents 





the defect in himself: “I seem to have written much about politics and little about doc- 
trine” (p. 19), and he tries to remedy this in his concluding pages; /nfallible Fallacies, 
defending a State Church, devotes a third of its length to explaining away the highly 
totalitarian Spiritual Dictatorship of Henry VIII, and forgets the martyrdoms of St. John 
Fisher and St. Thomas More, who testified in their blood that this was a real change 
from what had gone before. 

4 Millions of American Catholics, living happily under the Constitution of the United 
States, have now been told by Mr. Blanshard that they should not be happy. This has 
given rise to considerable discussion among American theologians. We leave the matter 
in their safe hands. 

5 Cf. especially Immortale Dei, the encyclical on The Christian Constitution of States. 
es E.g. in his Christmas Broadcast, 1944, published in English as Democracy and Peace 
(C.T.S.). 

7 Dr. Micklem, p. 18—an amusing remark to anyone who knows the definite ways of the 
present Pope. But it has now become a common trick to say that so holy a Pope cannot 
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countries.* And so he talks of “Spir- 
itual Dictatorship” and “opposition 
to democratic principles.” 


FreE WILL 


We do not want to belittle difficul- 
ties felt by honest, independent minds. 
They can only be met by showing 
frankly and sympathetically that (in 
spite of the human defects and nar- 
rowness of some Catholics), intel- 
lectual, moral and political integrity 
is not violated, and the values which 
democrats hold dear are not lost but 
preserved and enhanced in Catholi- 
cism. For free will is an essential 
tenet of Catholic doctrine, upheld 
against determinists and fatalists, as 
against Calvinists and Jansenists. 
Again, it is the solemn teaching of 
the Church and the Popes that no 
one may be compelled to embrace 
the Catholic Faith against his will.° 
It follows immediately—whatever the 
aberrations in history—that tolera- 
tion of the individual’s conscience is 
a necessary part of Catholic doctrine 
and practice. 

But what of the Church’s condem- 
nation of so-called “Liberalism”? If 





“Liberalism” means that every man 
is a law to himself and morally free 
to think and act as he pleases under 
all circumstances, then its only foun- 
dation is agnosticism. Once you are 
certain of a truth, you are not 
morally free to reject it—though in 
another sense “the truth has set you 
free.” In practice, every honest man 
acts on this. Error cannot have the 
same rights as truth. Nor can its ex- 
pression be on the same plane of 
rights. This does not mean that men 
have no right to express their views 
on that vast field of subjects which 
belong to human opinion—on the 
contrary, this clash of opinions is 
the way to truth and a preservative 
of freedom and this is what the dem- 
ocrat really stands for in his demand 
for minority rights.’° But one cannot 
say that downright error—such as 
materialistic Communism, for exam- 
ple—has the same rights of propa- 
ganda as truth—though even so its 
toleration for the sake of the com- 
mon good may often be a positive 
duty for the state. 

Without such principles,’ on which 
in fact even democratic states have 


really represerit the Vatican. The Pope’s power is not circumscribed—but he may see 
much further than his officials. Of course in another sense the Pope’s power is circum- 
scribed by the law of Christ. He is a member in Christ’s Mystical Body. 

8 Infallible Fallacies, p. 30. We deal with this in a moment. 

® Vatican Council, const. de fide catholica, cap. 3; Leo XIII, Immortale Dei, A.SS., 
xviii, pp. 174-51; Codex Iuris Canonici, canon 1351, “ad amplexandam fidem catholicam 
nemo invitus cogatur”; Pius XII, Mystici Corporis, §103. 

10“Tn a people worthy of the name,” declared Pius XII (Democracy and Peace, §16), 
“the citizen is conscious of being a person with his own duties and rights; while he is 
conscious of his own freedom, he respects the liberty and dignity of his fellows.” 


11 Set out with clarity in Leo XIII’s encyclical Libertas. 
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to act,!* society cannot be protected 
against dangerous men. But without 
principles there will be emotional 
reactions which give opportunities to 
scoundrelly witch-hunters,'* so that 
democracy itself, as J. S. Mill and 
Plato saw, degenerates into tyranny.** 
It is precisely this unprincipled ag- 
nostic liberalism, which sought to 
abolish all moral restraint, and there- 
fore left no moral law binding the 
will of the government of the mo- 
ment, which led to the dictatorships 
in some countries, and in others, after 
a period of anti-Christian education 
and moral anarchy, to the growth of 
Communism. Nothing can be more 
absurd than to blame these conse- 
quences upon the Catholic Church, 
which stood up to this Liberalism in 
its fashionable heyday, just as now 
and in the past she has championed 
the rights of liberty and truth against 
the absolutist, totalitarian régimes." 
And here (as witness her efforts for 
the Jews) she is found maintaining 
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not only the rights of Catholics, but, 
in the words of Pius XII, “the de- 
mands and perennial laws of human- 
ity.” This is to stand for all that is 
true and good in Liberal Democracy. 


TOLERANCE 


Tolerance has recently been the 
subject of a very important study: 
Tolérance et Communauté Humaine 
(Cahiers de Tl Actualité Religieuse, 
Casterman, Paris) by a group of 
distinguished theologians, which we 
hope will be translated as soon as 
possible into English.** It shows that 
the pronouncements of nineteenth- 
century Popes, which even when seen 
in their context (as of course the 
Syllabus of Pius IX must be) seem 
so intransigent, are concerned with 
the atheist state, not the state which 
is simply respectful of consciences 
mistaken but in good faith. They are 
not therefore incompatible (though 
the tone has changed so much for the 
better) with the great, liberal declara- 
tions of Pius XI and Pius XII. 


12“A democratic government has not only the right but the duty to prevent Commu- 
nism from being ‘voted’ into power. For their very doctrine . .. means the total abolition of 
democratic rights.” Letter in the Times, 28th October, 1953. 

13 Douglas Hyde, writing 6th November, 1953, in the Catholic Herald, records the view 





of the more thoughtful McCarthyites and anti-McCarthyites in the United States: “A 
danger lies in the fact that precisely because the frontiers are so poorly defined between 
Marxist materialism and liberal agnosticism, the security campaign can easily go too far.” 

14 When speaking of the Liberalism which denied all divine authority and proclaimed 
that every man is a law to himself, Leo XIII in Libertas remarked with prescience: “the 
law determining what it is right to do and avoid doing is at the mercy of a majority. Now 
this is simply a road leading straight to tyranny.” 

15 With the names of Cardinals Mindszenty, Stepinac—and now Wyszynski—go those 
of St. John Fisher and St. Thomas More. Mr. McKnight misses the significance, p. 379, 
n. 54. And he does far less than justice to Pius XI’s opposition to Fascism and Nazism. 

16 There is an excellent review by Fr. Gerald Vann, op., in Blackfriars, November, 1953. 




































Pere Léonard, o.P., in a fine 
theological study, shows that the duty 
of tolerating other cults is not just 
a matter of accepting a lesser evil. 
Tolerance is something good and 
directed to a good. It is a duty to 
God, for the act of faith is essentially 
free, and to attempt to put constraint 
upon it, is to frustrate God’s own 
work. Further, a man has a right and 
duty to follow his conscience, even 
if it is in error, and this implies a 
corresponding duty on the part of 
society to allow him to do so, pro- 
vided that his conscience does not 
prescribe conduct contrary to the 
natural law, and rights of others— 
for this would be to contravene a still 
higher principle. This duty of toler- 
ance is not a doctrine of theologians 
only, but is expressed by Pius XII 
himself: “There is a political, civil 
and social tolerance towards the fol- 
lowers of other confessions which in 
such circumstances is a moral duty 
for Catholics also” (A.A.S., XXX- 
VIII, 1946, p. 393). 


This may have suggested some an- 
swers to the ancient (and current?’) 
Protestant assertion that since Cath- 
olics hold that error, as such, has no 
rights, the coming of Catholics to 
political power must mean political 
pressure upon Protestantism. They 
realize that it has not done so, e.g. 
in Southern Ireland.** They should 
further be reassured by the declara- 





17 Dr. Micklem, p. 15. 18 Thid. 
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tions of Cardinal Manning in 1875, 
that if Catholics should come to po. 
litical power: “We should not shut 
a church, a college, a school. Our 
adversaries would have the same 
liberties which we enjoy as a minor. 
ity”; and by that of Archbishop Me. 
Nicholas in 1948 on the American 
Constitution: “If tomorrow Cath 
olics constituted a majority in our 
country, they would defend the Con- 
stitution and all its articles as they 
do today, for they would recognize 
the moral obligation imposed on all 
Catholics to observe and defend the 
Constitution.”?® 


OBJECTIVE OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


Moreover, progressive Catholic 
thought, as exemplified for example 
by M. Maritain—and eminently by 
recent Popes—is emphasizing that the 
important thing is not that there 
should be a merely materially priv- 
ileged Church in a State, but that the 
Church should be free to embue the 
whole structure of society with a 
Christian spirit. This, and not the 
gaining of political power, is the ob- 
jective of Catholic Action, and a 
major principle of this action is that 
society should be accepted loyally as 
it stands, and not put under the do- 
minion of clericalism. That there are 
Catholics who sin by applying pres 
sure-politics without regard to Chris 
tian principles, and others who con 


19 Quoted from Tolérance, p. 148, n. 46. 
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ceive society only in terms of clerical 
dominance, we are the first to admit 
and deplore. But they are anti-papal, 
rather than pro-papal.?° 

However, Mr. McKnight considers 
that the Papacy is necessarily bad by 
the “standards of liberal democracy” 
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their traditional Monarchy cramps 
their democracy, and there is the con- 
stitutional (and _ so _ traditional), 
temporary, but great authority of the 
President of the United States and 
of the British Prime Minister. It is 
true that the people choose and 





because it is “authoritarian” and 
“traditionalist.” Now Sir Henry 
Maine remarked that to make democ- 
racy safe for the world, it needs some 
such institution as the Supreme Court 
of the United States. That, surely, 
is an eminently traditionalist author- 
ity, and it would be interesting to 
ask Mr. McKnight if he approves of 
it. Again, Englishmen do not think 


change their rulers (and Pius XII has 
remarked how reasonably”? modern 
democrats cling to this safeguard of 
their liberties). But for good reasons 
they do not elect their judges, and 
while their rulers are in office, their 
authority is very real, even though 
the people will have the opportunity 
to approve or disapprove of the way 
it was exercised. 





20 Mr. McKnight has a curious notion that it has been declared that the Church consists 
of the clergy alone. Pius XII’s encyclical Mystici Corporis is enough answer, but one may 
also cite his address, 14th October, 1951, to the first World Congress of the Lay Aposto- 
late: “All the faithful, without exception, are members of the Mystical Body of Jesus 
Christ . . . In the kingdom of grace, all men are looked upon as adults. That is the 
important point.” How necessary, for the winning of souls conscious of their personal 
responsibilities, that this Papal doctrine should be emphasized, in all seminaries! Grown- 
up sons are responsible members of the family, and have a right to express their views 
to their father with due respect. The great Cardinal Suhard used to ask a member of 
Y.C.W. to come to him every week to tell him what was wrong with his government of 
the diocese. “Self-criticism,” writes Mr. McKnight (p. 116), “is less likely in Catholicism, 
which tends to close the mouths of communicants and clergy to its failings,” and in a 
note, he adds “oddly enough, this appears to be more truc of American than of European 
Catholics.” Should he have said “continental European”? There is a danger of so literal 
a pursuit of the great virtue of loyalty that we will not use that open partnership of lay- 
men with priest which Pius XII so insists upon in the same address, and which is so very 
necessary in a free, democratic society. Loyalty also means facing facts and acquainting 
Authority with them. The Easter Vigil, evening Masses, the great emancipation of Biblical 
studies, etc., have come from free, filial representations. English-speaking Catholics, lay- 
men and priests, have here a great task to fulfil, and such a book as Mr. McKnight’s shows 
how essential it is in order to gain the respect of frank, liberty-loving citizens. And it is 
a Catholic duty! 

21“So far-reaching and decisive has the activity of the state become in modern times 
that a democratic form of government is considered by many today to be a natural 
postulate of reason itself. Therefore the demand for ‘more democracy and better democ- 
racy’ can mean only the demand that the citizen shall be increasingly in the position to 
hold his own personal opinion, express it and give effect to it in a manner consistent 
with the common good.” Democracy and Peace, § 12. 
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The old “Liberal” theory that the 
sole, moral source of this authority 
is the will of the people meets the 
insuperable difficulty that this gives 
the people the right to play tyrant. 
Catholic doctrine (while not pro- 
nouncing for or against any form of 
government) proclaims that the au- 
thority of rulers, however chosen, 
derives from the moral law and so 
ultimately from God, its author, and 
must be administered according to 
that law. This is why the servants of 
the state—soldiers, diplomats and so 
on—have a duty to obey the just 
instructions of the existing govern- 
ment. And this is why the Church 
recognizes the authority of the state 
as supreme in its own sphere, but 
subject to the moral law. 

Here is the true Catholic doctrine 
which so ennobles politics and public 
service and safeguards human free- 
dom from the irresponsible acts of 
tyranny. To understand it, is to shake 
oneself free from most of the suspi- 
cions—some of them very  un- 
worthy??—in the works under re- 
view, and to accept the solemn de- 
claration of Pius XII in the encyclical 
Summi Pontificatus that in preach- 





ing the doctrine of Christ the King 
the Popes have no ulterior political 
aims and are not scheming to do. 
minate the civil life of states. He 
makes the further point that the exact 
contrary is true, for the Church 
teaches that to obey the ruling pow. 
ers is a duty of Christian life, since 
it is from God that they too derive 
their mission (A.A.S., XXXI, 447-8), 


Is AutTHoRITY CoNnTRARY To 
LIBERTY ? 


However, it is time to go deeper. 
Is authority contrary to liberty? 
Then what of Christ’s authority? For 
He “spoke as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes” (Matt. 7, 29; 
Mark 1, 22). Did those who accepted 
His authority lose their intellectual or 
moral integrity? Or find a great in- 
crease of liberty, for “the truth shall 
make you free”? (John 8, 32). When 
Christ said to His disciples “he that 
heareth you, heareth me” (Luke 10, 
16), and sent His Apostles to make 
disciples of all nations, teaching them 
to keep all that He had commanded, 
and promised to be with them till the 
end of the world—did He give them 
a share in His own authority? (Matt. 


22 “Thinking no evil,” which is characteristic of charity (I Cor. 13, 5), does not mean 
being a fool; but it does mean not giving way to uncharity. But Protestantism was 
founded upon an exaltation of criticism as such—a criticism which, whether its content 
was true or false, had to justify schism. Hence suspicion is endemic, even in the best 
Proestestants. It is rampant in Mr. McKnight, and even in Dr. Micklem it leads to a really 
underhand attack (McCarthyism and pressure-politics at their worst) on loyal an 
distinguished Catholics at the Foreign Office (pp. 17-18). Infallible Fallacies makes w- 
substantiated attacks on the honor of Catholic priests, to which its authors do not append 


their own names. So much had to be said. 
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28, 16-20; cf., Mark 16, 15-16; John 
20, 20-21). 

If He did, and if this means that 
He instituted a Society to teach in 
His name and live with His life, then 
those who listen to its voice and obey 
its commands are listening to and 
obeying Him. They will no more be 
deprived of their integrity and free- 
dom than those who originally took 
upon themselves His sweet yoke and 
light burden (Matt. 11, 29-30). The 
authority, being Christ’s, will be a 
light to their minds and a strength 
to their freedom. It will be an au- 
thority as real as His (because His), 
but no more opposed to the authority 
of the state or the freedom of its 
citizens than His was. But we shall 
not be surprised if His followers, like 
their Master, are persecuted or tra- 
duced in every age by those who mis- 
understand the nature of His king- 
dom and declare: “Whosoever makes 
himself a king, speaks against 
Caesar.” 

In short, Mr. McKnight has put 
the question wrongly. It is foolish to 
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become so enamoured of the idea of 
equality as to forget the authority of 
God. This is to put the democratic 
state in the place of God. Whenever 
the Hebrews ceased to acknowledge 
God’s authority, they enslaved and 
degraded one another. To acknow- 
ledge it is not to destroy but to pre- 
serve liberty. And this is always so. 
The real question is whether Christ 
is God and has given some share of 
His authority to men, or whether He 
has not. “The truth will set you free” 
and only the truth. But the way to 
truth is beset by bogies, and the fear 
to lose his freedom can prevent a 
man ever examining the credentials 
of the Catholic Church.”* It is time 
to look at some of the bogies, and 
here Mr. McKnight’s book will serve 
us very well. 

This straightforward and likeable 
man anticipates criticism by his self- 
analysis: “A writer immersed in the 
life of his century who pretends to 
regard the Catholic Church with 
complete detachment deceives himself 
or his readers or both . . . I freely 


23 Dr. Micklem urges another consideration which would preclude any investigation: 





“Christ left no plenipotentiary on earth; He needs no plenipotentiary, for He is not an 
absent Christ, but present with His people to guide and to forgive” (p. 23). The dichotomy 
is false. Christ is indeed present, but may nevertheless act through men. The finest ex- 
position of this in modern times is Pius XII’s Encyclical Mystici Corporis (The Mystical 
Body of Jesus Christ, C.T.S.), e.g. “The Spirit of Christ . . . with his heavenly breath 
of life, is the source from which proceeds every single vital and effectively salutary action 
in all the parts of the Body. It is He himself who is present in all the members and 
divinely acts in each, though He also acts in the lower members through the ministry 
of the higher” §55. We must then “search the Scriptures”—which for all his mention 
of them Dr. Micklem never does in the pamphlet before us—to find out whether Christ 
did or did not delegate an office to Peter and his successors—and not object a priori that 
he could not have done so. 
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confess some anti-Catholic bias. I 
inherit the anti-Catholicism of my 
Presbyterian forebears . . . But all 
my caveats are softened by my ten- 
derness for the feelings of many dear 
Catholic friends.” He expects that 
Protestants, too, will call him biased, 
because of his liking and admiration 


for Pius XII (pp. 4-5). 


CHOICE oF Books; CONTEMPT For 
THEOLOGY 


Another weighty factor in forming 
his judgments—and here again he is 
representative of his kind—is his 
choice of books. He seems to have 
done no original research outside the 
contemporary scene. He calls himself 
a “journalist-historian,” and is at his 
best when reporting interviews and 
Gallup polls. He has “not hesitated to 
use secondary and tertiary sources 
where these appear reliable . . . the 
synthesist who aims at haute vulgar- 
ization . . . cannot well do anything 
else” (p. 7). True, but it does not 
make for clear judgments, and in 
spite of his desire to be fair, he has 
read very few Catholic books except 
about modern times. On Christian 
and papal origins—where he is wild- 
est—he seeins to have read nothing 
Catholic except Fr. Philip Hughes’ 
abbreviated Popular History of the 
Catholic Church (not even his three- 
volume History). 
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A further trouble is his contempt 
for theology—expressed frequently 
and with vigor. This is incongruous 
(but typical) from someone who 
claims to uphold rational and scienti- 
fic thinking. To neglect the Queen of 
the Sciences is to turn down accurate, 
clear, scientific thinking about Chris. 
tian doctrine, and that leads to 
muddle after muddle.** Let us take 
one example. “I hold the doctrine of 
papal infallibility to be palpably ab. 
surd, on the evidence of the history 
written by the Church’s own histo 
rians. That some Catholic commen. 
tators secretly share my doubts may 
be demonstrated in their half-hearted 
defence of it” (p. 5, etc.). Why do 
not people who write on matters 
about which they are ignorant con- 
sult a friendly expert? Any theolo- 
gian, and most Catholics who know 
their catechism, could have shown 
Mr. McKnight that the limits of the 
definition (which he elsewhere men- 
tions without saying what they are) 
are such that it is not touched by the 
historical difficulties which were duly 
considered at the Vatican Council. 
Unfortunately, Mr. McKnight never 
tells us what the “evidence” of “the 
Church’s own historians” against in- 
fallibility is, unless in the statement 
that at the Council scholars presented 
“evidence” that the belief was not 
held universally from the earliest 


24 Mr. McKnight had wished to limit his enquiry to the “temporal role and influence 


of the modern papacy” (p. 232), but found, as he says, that he could not avoid doctrine. 
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times, but that this was “ignored or 
suppressed” (p. 193). 

In fact, there was wide discussion 
at the Council, and satisfactory proofs 
from the early ages were furnished. 
One may recall how Newman saw 
that the historical objections had 
been met by the moderation of the 
Decree. Elsewhere Mr. McKnight 
shows traces of knowing something 
of this, and what he seems really to 
object to is “the superstition in the 
popular mind that infallibility extends 
to all things” (p. 332, etc.). Pro- 
testants often think that Catholics are 
taught the contrary, so if they are 
mistaken, they are just badly in- 
structed Catholics. Nor do Catholics 
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ing.” We are not enabled to identify 
the commentators who do so, unless 
on p. 169, where we are given a 
quotation from the Encyclopedia 
Americana® followed by a wholly 
orthodox theory of development. 
However, Mr. McKnight flies higher 
yet, for he suspects that Pius XII 
himself “is secretly somewhat embar- 
rassed at the requirement of infal- 
libility” (p. 331). And so, of course, 
he defined the Assumption.”® 

So Mr. McKnight, like many an- 
other, brings to his subject a strong 
bias, a good heart, little historical 
knowledge outside this century (and 
that nearly all from anti-Catholic 
sources), a contempt for theology 





go in much for “secret doubt-shar- and a cheery confidence. But about 





25“Tt is not now maintained that the full significance of the Petrine Primacy was 
manifest from the first in the life of Christianity.” This is unexceptionable. 

26 Dr. Micklem: “There are many theological and historical objections to the doctrine 
of papal infallibility; most serious of all is the objection that the Pope claims in matters 
of faith and morals to take the place of Christ vis-a-vis the individual believer” (p. 23). 
This is ambiguous. The Pope never claims to give the grace of faith. But did Christ mean 
nothing when he told His Apostles “he that heareth you, heareth me”? And could he have 
attached the sanction of salvation or damnation to acceptance of their word (Mark 16, 15) 
unless it was true? The Catholic claim is that the Church is infallible, and that when 
acting as Peter’s successor, the Pope has that infallibility with which Christ endowed 
his Church. 

Infallible Fallacies calls the doctrine “obviously unscriptural and erroneous . . . really 
nonsense,” which is a rash statement since “it is believed by some highly intelligent men” 
(p. 28). “It makes nonsense of the Christian belief that God the Holy Spirit works on 
men’s minds not by compulsion but by love.” This looks like the old confusion of infalli- 
bility with inspiration; infallibility is what it says—a negative gift, to enable the teach- 
ing of Christ to be handed on without error—just what one would expect if Christ was to 
continue to teach through men. “It implies that any Pope . . . about to make an official 
utterance . . . which was false would somehow be prevented by God. But this is to deny 
the freedom of the Pope’s will, which is nonsense.” The account is correct, but the con- 
clusion drawn is nonsense, because it supposes that God cannot influence our free will 
while leaving it free. “If the Pope really has infallibilty, it is surely remiss of him not 
to use it more frequently.” Here is the old trick of trying to make the Pope into a W. G. 
Ward. The ordinary Magisterium is there to meet ordinary needs. And it is that which is 
used to give guidance on human conduct, about which the pamphlet affects to ask for 
infallible utterances. 
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modern tendencies he has read 
widely. There is a breadth in his can- 
vas which is nonsectarian. His theme 
is interesting and instructive. He 
opens with an attempt to describe the 
origins of religious faith: “ignorance, 
fear, awe, wonder, mental fatigue, 
egocentrism and pride” are not 
enough to account for “something in 
human consciousness that eludes de- 
finition, something called religious 
feeling against which the waves of 
science beat in vain” (p. 22). Science, 
however, has challenged Faith and 
especially the Catholic Church, which 
by “the grim inner logic of tradi- 
tionalism” must be “anti-science” 
and suspicious of its findings. Since 
relativism is basic to the scientific 
method, the scientists must also re- 
ject the papal claims to “speak au- 
thoritatively in the name of unchang- 
ig truth” and Mr. McKnight fears 
that faith “will subordinate candid 
thinking to the alleged but factitious 
needs of some special set of convic- 
tions” (pp. 53-4). 

We are, of course, given Galileo 
and a few other cases in which 
scientists have been treated badly, 
but there is no mention of the great 
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Catholic scientists, such as St. Albert 
the Great, Pasteur, Mendel and many 
Jesuits,?” or of the Vatican’s fruitful 
encouragement of scientists, and the 
famous work of the Vatican Obsery. 
atory. We are left with the impres. 
sion that Catholic scientists are either 
foolish or dishonest, and that the 
scientific method is the only one for 
attaining truth, though Mr. McKnight 
is aware of the Aquinas “postulate 
that there is no need to fear scientific 
truth, since it is all part of one 
truth.”** He seems unaware of the 
assurance of the Vatican Council— 
whose great work in this matter is 
often forgotten—that “there can never 
be true dissension between faith and 
reason” and that the Church acknowl. 
edges the “just liberty” of the sciences 
in their own sphere (Denzinger, 
1797, 1799). 


FarrH AND MOoRALS 


But there is also the complaint of 
the “practical” scientists that when the 
Church maintains that the scientist 
must not come outside his domain 
and invade the province of faith and 
morals, this is to hinder their liberty 
over problems of population, gen 


27 Unfortunately, Mr. McKnight, who wants to be fair, is never once fair to the Society 
of Jesus. He should have studied their saints and their achievements in education and 


science, and not gone by prejudice. 


28 “The scientist cannot see why Catholics do not give more than lip service to” (this 
postulate). Many Catholic scientists live by it all their scientific lives. But this book does 
useful service in showing how imperative it is that they do so, and how timidity is 4 
betrayal of Catholic Faith. There is such timidity, and it is greatly damaging to souls. 
Mr. McKnight implies mistakenly that Catholics may not now hold the evolution by the 


human body (p. 47). 
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etics, etc. Briefly to touch on an 
immense subject, morals do have the 
right to control the application of the 
discoveries of pure science, as we 
now see very well by the need to 
control “economic laws” and the use 
of the atom bomb in the interests of 
mankind; and further there are 
dignities of the human person and 
human love which must control ex- 
periments on human beings—or the 
end is Buchenwald; finally there are 
other scientific answers to population 
problems besides race suicide.*® 

We have confined ourselves to men- 
tion of Catholicism, but without for- 
getting the criticism and praise given 
also to Protestantism. Now the author 
passes from a very interesting chap- 
ter about the crisis of Christianity 
under the assaults of rationalism to 
a documented account of its recovery 
in a world disillusioned of “progress” 
and frightened by the atom bomb. 
Valuable comments are mixed with 
mistakes, but the main points we wish 
to take up are that this turn of events 
is a “flight from reason to faith,” 
that this faith is contradictory of 
science, and that its victory involves 
a depression of intellect. 

That disillusionment and trouble 
may humble human pride and lead 


—. 
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men to turn again to God is a con- 
stant theme of the Old Testament. 
recurring in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, and there is no reason 
to think that human nature has 
changed in this respect. That some 
people have been frightened back to 
religion is likely enough.*® But were 
there not also good rational grounds? 
The view that with science as the 
all-sufficient philosophy of life noth- 
ing could halt the progress of the 
human race, was shattered. Men dis- 
covered that while science could do 
noble work in saving lives, it could 
not help in the ultimate fact of 
death, and that unless the application 
of its researches was directed by 
higher principles, it might end in 
world-destruction. Were these reason- 
ings irrational and anti-scientific, or 
simply the recovery of a balanced 
view on life and science, which saw 
that there must be room for God in 
his world? 

But was there also a flight from 
reason? Mr. McKnight thinks so, 
because he holds that reason and faith 
must be in opposition. This seems to 
be an axiom with him, but it is not 
Catholic doctrine (though it is that 
of some forms of Protestantism) 
which offers faith as “an anodyne 


29 The scientific treatment of world food-production is one of these, cf. the excellent 
booklet Js the World Heading for Starvation by A. G. Donnithorne (Catholic Social Guild, 


Oxford) 1s. 


30“ ‘Frankly, I am scared to death. I wish I had a direct line to the Almighty to ask 
Him for guidance’-—Nuclear Physicist Harold Urey” (p. 79). 
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for the vexing intellect” (p. 135). 
Catholicism, which requires two 
years’ study of philosophy from its 
candidates for the priesthood, has a 
way of stimulating the intellect. It 
also requires four years of theology, 
wherein more of the “vexing” prob- 
lems are discussed by the despised 
theologians. Again, what of the Cath- 
olic universities, and the distin- 
guished Catholics in other universi- 
ties? Probably at the root of Mr. 
McKnight’s notion is the idea that 
reason must involve “relativism” 
whereas faith affirms absolute truth 
(p. 287). 

Too briefly—one needs a book— 
our knowledge is “conditioned by 
the nature and limitations of our 
human faculties” but it can affirm 
some things with certainty, including 
the existence of God, the possibility 
of a revelation and the convincing- 
ness of the criteria offered for the 
truth of Christianity. In practice, the 
would-be convert to Catholicism, 
even if his first step came from emo- 
tional dissatisfaction at the barren- 
ness of a world without God, nor- 
mally has quite a long period of 
instruction during which he must use 
his reason~ more than before to 
discern the signposts to his Father’s 
house. Nor can he be received into 
the Church until any difficulties are 
sufficiently resolved for him to believe 
with honesty. 

What is true is that prayer is more 
important than reasoning, and that 


the act of faith is God-given, tran. 
scends reason and concerns objects 
such as the Holy Trinity knowable 
only by revelation. But far from be 
ing opposed to reason, faith is found 
to be a light and guide to it. No 
one ever has to surrender his in 
tegrity. To this we should like to add 
that we share Mr. McKnight’s pleas- 
ure in a new and highly necessary 
spirit of self-criticism among beliey- 
ers, which recognizes the justice of 
rationalist criticism of real bigotries, 
and we hold with him that among 
the most fearless exponents of this 
spirit is Pius XII (pp. 77-8; 114-15). 


PossEssEs Gop’s TruTH 


The chief beneficiary of the return 
to religion is the Catholic Church, 
Protestantism being generally “on the 
defensive.” Why? Mr. McKnight has 
much to say on the reasons for “The 
Allure of Catholicism.” “The Roman 
Church is in high degree syncretist” 
having “borrowed freely over the 
centuries from philosophy. She is the 
residuary legatee of many ancient, 
vanished faiths” and borrows “the 
trappings and tenets of contemporary 
rivals” (p. 137). “She oo-opts men 
by co-opting their treasured beliefs” 
(p. 143). One wonders how she has 
managed to do it unless she possesses 
central, transcendent Truth, which, 
because it is God’s truth, embraces all 
that is in His world. 


For Mr. McKnight has forgotten 
that at the same time the Church is 
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and always has been intolerant, not 
of persons, but of what she regards 
as error, as something which could 
contaminate the purity of the Gospel 
which she has received (cf. Gal. 1, 9). 
That is why she condemned Gnosti- 
cism in the earliest times and Modern- 
ism in our own—both of which were 
really syncretist. But she is open to 
everything human, because she is the 
religion of the Incarnation. We may 
remember how Pope St. Gregory the 
Great told St. Augustine the Apostle 
of England not to destroy the places 
of worship and the festivals of the 
Anglo-Saxons but to turn them into 
Christian ones. Mr. McKnight quotes 
part of a magnificent passage from 


Pius XII: 


The Church bending over man with 
a constant attention, listening to all the 
beatings of his heart, knows all its 
riches, perceives all its aspirations with 
that clear intuition and fine penetration 
which can come only from the super- 
natural light of the doctrine of Christ 
and the supernatural warmth of His 
divine charity. So the Church in her 
progress follows without pause and 
without collision the providential road 
of times and circumstances. This is 
the deep meaning of her vital law of 
continuous adaptation, which some, in- 
capable of rising to this magnificent 
conception, have interpreted and de- 
scribed as opportunism.2 No! The 
magnificent all-embracingness of the 
Church has nothing which resembles 
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the narrowness of a sect, or of the ex- 
clusiveness of an imperialism, prisoner 
of its own tradition (A.A.S. XXXVII 
1946, p. 146). 

What is also true is that the human 
individuals who compose the Church 
may take time to realize just what 
values are to be assimilated, even as 
it took time before Aristotelianism 
was seen to be freeable from its 
medieval errors and capable of being 
“baptized.” We are inclined to think 
that the positive contribution of Mr. 
McKnight’s book is to bring out the 
way in which this has happened for 
the democratic ideal. Pius XII may 
be said to have brought to comple- 
tion developments in this respect 
which started with the great encycli- 
cals of Leo XIII. 


MorTHER oF Gop 


Mr. McKnight himself realizes that 
the doctrines about the Mother of 
God are “logically and theologically 
requisite to the Church’s teaching 
about Jesus’s nature as God and 
man” (p. 145). But he has not fully 
seen how they are drawn from the 
very vitals of Christianity, and even 
though they answer a deep craving 
of the human heart (which will ex- 
press itself in various ways in differ- 
ent nationalities), are not a coun- 
tenancing of pagan belief in the 


81Mr. McKnight sometimes lapses into thinking it opportunism, uses the word 
“duplexity” (p. 143) and takes up Huxley’s language about esoteric teaching for the few 
and exoteric for the many. The Church has always indignantly repudiated such a charge. 
Her doctrine ir open for all, and she will not connive at error. 















































Mother goddess.*? Again, he rather 
admires the way that the Church 
“provides” saints, and so “by highly 
practical polytheism . . . seeks to 
satisfy the time-old desire of humble 
men for lares and penates” (pp. 


146, 149). 
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one should think that to “fall back 
upon religious faith” is “to sink into 
the feather bed of supernatural reve- 
lation” (p. 20), he had better realize 
that a Catholic practising his religion 
in the modern world finds that his 
faith does indeed give peace, cer: 


That is a good human desire, but 
to produce saints, human beings have 
first to “provide” heroic virtue (let 
alone miracles) which must be 
strictly proved for beatification or 
canonization, and that is not at all 
easy.** Another allurement of Cath- 
olicism is that “its quiet monasteries 
and nunneries are tempting to many 
weary of the troubled world” (p. 
151). Doubtless, but such people do 


not survive novitiates. Finally, if any- 


tainty and joy to the depths of his 
soul, but that it means emphatically 
a taking up of the Cross (cf. Matt. 
10, 38; 16, 24; 11, 28, 29; John 14, 
27; Rom. 14, 17). 


THE PAPAcy 


We must reluctantly leave these 
allurements** and pass on to the key 
question: the origin of the Papacy. 
Is it a human or a divine institution? 
Mr. McKnight never entertains the 





82 Here is perhaps the finest thing on Dr. Micklem’s eirenic side: “In their prayers 
and praises Protestants very rarely make reference to Mary, the Mother of our Lord. 
Many are the sermons preached about Peter and John and Paul, but where in our 
churches will you hear a sermon on the theme: ‘Hail Mary, thou that art highly favored; 
the Lord is with thee; blessed art thou amongst women’? This negligence is in part due, 
no doubt, to reaction from Roman extravagances; it is perhaps in part due to an unwill- 
ingness to think through to its ultimate consequences the mystery of the Incarnation. We 
should do well to suspect here a serious failure in our thought and imagination” (p. 22). 
Oh, for more serious thinking of this kind! He then, indeed, gives examples of “an intoler- 
able extreme in Romanism.” But such phrases as “Co-mediator” (whether wisely used 
or not) are always completely dependent on the Mediatorship of Christ. He says that 
“the doctrine of the Assumption was no part of the Apostolic witness.” I too “have written 
elsewhere on this.” The second century doctrine that Mary is the Second Eve has its 
roots in Scripture, and the doctrine of the Assumption draws out its consequences. The 
question is what is implicit in the witness. 

33 It takes much for a case to reach the Congregation of Rites, and then most do not 
get through its rigid testing. Mr. McKnight is most unfair (p. 148) to the eleven-year old 
St. Maria Goretti, omitting—besides oher proofs of heroic virtue—that she chose death 
rather than sin. For a good analysis by a modern psychiatrist, cf. St. Maria Goretti by 
E. B. Strauss, in The Month, September, 1952. 

34In speaking of the charm of Catholic Liturgy, Mr. McKnight says that “elements 
of Orphism, Mithraism and many an older cult” mingle in it. He does not seem to know 
that reputable non-Catholic scholars now acknowledge that the Mass and Sacraments do 
not derive from the “mystery religions” but must have been present in the primitive 
Jerusalem community under conditions of strict monotheism—which really means that 
they go back to Christ’s institution. 
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latter possibility, or he might have 
seen how it would account for what 
he finds so “perplexing” (p. 157). 
Unfortunately also, he seems never 
to have devoted to Christian origins 
the most elementary serious investi- 
gation. Maybe he was influenced by 
the highly dishonest and outdated 
statement of Gibbon with which he 
starts: “The scanty and suspicious 
materials of ecclesiastical history 
seldom enable us to dispel the dark 
cloud that hangs over the first age 
of the Church.” Besides, he thinks 
that “confident of an early judgment 
day, the first Christians saw little 
need to write down Church history 
and doctrine . . . Not until this an- 
ticipation was defrauded and the 
tenet unostentatiously discarded, did 
the need to reduce the tradition to 
writing appear. And by then the 
founding fathers were dead” (p. 
160). 


St. Paut’s EPISTLES AND OTHER 
DocuMENTS 


Serious modern scholars know this 
is nonsense, and accumulated evi- 
dence (such as that of the papyri) 
has led them to bring the date of the 
composition of Gospels and Acts well 
within the lifetime of the “founder 
fathers.” Besides, St. Paul’s epistles 
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are full of history and doctrine, and 
the genuineness of most of them is 
now admitted by non-Christian critics. 
Incidentally, he rebuked his converts 
for thinking the Last Day was upon 
them (II Thess. 2, 3), and added 
that the Jews must be converted first, 
(Rom. 11). Then what of the authen- 
tic documents of sub-apostolic times— 
the First Epistle of Clement, the Let- 
ters of Ignatius, the works of Irenaeus 
and Justin? To suggest that “the few 
early records that survived are of 
their nature suspect” is monstrous, 
and modern scholarship, while detect- 
ing forgeries, upholds the genuineness 
of these other documents, and the 
general reliability of Eusebius.* 


However, Mr. McKnight does offer 
an historical sketch: “There is Bib- 
lical evidence that early Christianity 
was communal: believers had ‘all 
things in common’ (Acts 2, 44-6; 
4, 32-37). The rule of the Churches 
was democratic; decisions were the 
will of the majority, the sense of the 
assembly. There was no clergy: mem- 
bers spoke as the spirit moved them. 
And the churches were at first au- 
tonomous: the only bond linking 
them was fellowship. This pristine 
state did not long endure. Pure demo- 
cracy verges on anarchy . . . As the 
Church grew, democracy yielded to 


85 May I be allowed to refer for confirmation to articles in the recently published 
A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture (Nelsons), including the article Christianity 


in Apostolic Times by Fr. M. Bévenot, S.J., and myself? 


For a serious study on early 


non-Scriptural sources, cf. Documents Illustrating Papal Authority, A.D. 96-454, by the 


Anglican, E. Giles (S.P.C.K., 1952). 
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republicanism; republicanism . . . 
to autocracy; autocracy at last to 
monarchy” (p. 161). 

All political analogies are mislead- 
ing if we would understand the es- 
sential features given by Jesus to the 
Church which He founded. We shall 
better understand those features— 
evident enough in Scripture—if we 
realize that the Son of God who be- 
came man willed to transmit His 
divine teaching and transfuse His 
divine life through a Society of men. 
Christianity was indeed communal, 
but with a Communion of all things 
in heaven and earth which all the 
faithful shared. This One, Undivided 
“Body of Christ,” inspired by His 
Spirit, was not an amorphous mass, 
but all the members had their own 
graces and offices, e.g. I Cor. chap. 
1-3, esp. 3, 21-23; Rom. 12, Eph. 4, 
1-15; I John 1, 3. But it was to the 
Apostles that Christ had entrusted 
the continuation of his own mission; 
it was upon them and not upon the 
converts that the structure was built, 
and the Church was from the first 
taught and ruled by them, e.g. Matt. 
28, 18-20; John 20, 21-23; Acts 2, 
42; 4, 34-37; Gal. 1, I. They are 
conscious of themselves as forming a 
College (Acts 1, 15-26), they are the 
chosen witnesses and teachers (2, 
42), with power of binding and loos- 
ing (i.e. of making authoritative deci- 





86 Art. cit. 
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sions binding in conscience, Matt. 
18, 18), they appoint presbyters (Acts 
14, 22) and control affairs in the 
churches they have founded, includ- 
ing even “speaking by the spirit,” 
cf. I Cor. passim; Acts 15, 22-29.% 


THe Witt or CHrRIsT 


The exercise of this authority in 
New Testament times points to its 
having been instituted by the will of 
Christ, and that is what we find if 
we search the Gospels without polit- 
ical or sectarian preconceptions. We | 
also find that Christ set one man over 
the Church which He founded, and 
this is full in the line of God’s deal- 
ings with men. In the Old Testament, 
God is Shepherd, King and Strong 
Refuge-Rock of his people. In the 
New, Christ, God-made-man, is 
Shepherd, King, Foundation-Rock, 
e.g. John 10, 1-30; 18, 33-37; I Cor. 
3, 12. Before visibly leaving the 
earth, Christ gave His sheep into 
Peter’s care, entrusted to him the 
keys of His Kingdom, and made him 
the rock-foundation upon which He 
builds His Church against which 
Satan’s assaults cannot prevail. (John 
21, 15-17; Matt. 16, 18, 19; Luke 
22, 31, 32). In other words, Peter is 
to take Christ’s visible place, and no 
amount of quibbles—freely and fully 
discussed in Catholic commentaries 
—avail to shake the massive fact.*" 


87 The trouble is that people will not face it. Mr. McKnight never attempts to. Infallible 
Fallacies almost incredibly omits Matt. xvi, 18—the Rock and the giving of the keys of 
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To suppose that the place of him 
who was Rock, Keybearer and Feeder 
of the flock of Christ was later taken 
by, e.g. St. Paul, is to forget St. Paul’s 
own doctrine of the diversity of func- 
tions in the Body of Christ, cf. I Cor. 
3, 22. But was Peter to have a succes- 
sor? The fact is that Christ founded 
a Society, an Institution, which would 
naturally continue in the same way. 
But He made no explicit mention of 
succession for Peter or the Apostles 
—doubtless because He would not 
betray His Father’s secret about the 
time of the end of the world. But 
Rabbinic parallels involved succes- 
sion, the early Church accepted it as 
expressing Christ’s will, and anyhow, 
whoever heard of building a house 
and then taking away the foundation? 
Besides, Peter’s office was not simply 
a passive one (just to-be-built-on), 
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but to give active support (Luke 22, 
31, 32), to exercise the power of the 
Keys, to feed the flock. 

After many irrelevancies, Mr. Me- 
Knight agrees that the tradition that 
Peter and Paul founded the Roman 
Church is “by and large now but 
little disputed” (p. 167), and in fact 
all ancient evidence without excep- 
tion witnesses to it. He cites a num- 
ber of instances showing that Rome 
“soon became the referee of inter- 
church disputes” (pp. 196-70), but 
ascribes this to “the inexorable course 
of political and ecclesiastical events 
in the disintegrating empire.” Anti- 
quity acknowledged, while Rome was 
still a hostile, pagan city, that the 
primacy of the See of Peter followed 
from the Christ-given constitution of 
the Church.** 

We have reached the vital point. Is 





the kingdom which belong to Peter alone—and cites Matt. xvi, 19 with xviii, 18—where 
the power of binding and loosing given to Peter is extended to the other Apostles; it 
then parallels John xxi, 15-17, where Peter in the singular is given charge of the Flock 
with xx, 23, where all the Apostles are given the power to remit sins; and it concludes 
“the authority which Christ gave to St. Peter was also given to all the Apostles”! (p. 16). 
There is also no mention of Luke xxii, 31, 32, where Peter in the singular is made the 
object of Christ’s prayer, and is then to confirm his brethren. It goes on to say that there 
is no mention of any authority passing to Peter’s successor. But then neither is there of 
successors to the Apostles, and so what of the Anglican doctrine of episcopal succession? 

Dr. Micklem really says (p. 23) that Christ could not have delegated such power 
to a man—which is to put private judgment before Christ’s action. Again (p. 12): “Men 
have gone to Rome seeking authority because they have not found authority with us; they 
have sought the kind of authority which man on this earth is not meant to have; but they 
would not have left us had we given them a true and evangelical doctrine of authority 
such as is relevant in faith and insight.” But the “evangelical doctrine,” i.e. what the 
Gospels say, is that Christ did delegate His authority to men. A doctrine “relevant to 
faith and insight” will see that authority in the ordinary human beings to whom Christ 
has given it. Dr. Micklem is really falsifying the word of the Gospel in favor of Protestant 
individualism. We heartily wish the Protestant would “search the Scriptures” (p. 32). 

88 Cf. Giles, op. cit. It also appears from the sources he quotes that the great Eastern 
Councils acknowledge Rome’s real primacy, not a vague precedence. 
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the Papacy a man-made, largely polit- 
ical institution, which has somehow 
survived for nearly two thousand 
years, but is a menace in the modern 
world? Or is it the institution of a 
Divine Master, who became fully 
man amongst men, and chose in His 
great love for men to work through 
them—but guaranteeing the iner- 
rancy of the frail human beings who 
were to take His visible place? If so, 
then the Papacy is what Catholics find 
it to be—a light shining in the mod- 
ern world with Christ’s own light. In 
the pages of history, the record of the 
Popes has on the whole been a 
glorious one. Its chequered side 
(much emphasized in this book) need 
not surprise us. Instances of worldli- 
ness, sins, blunders, narrownesses, 
human preferences and scandal-giv- 
ing all find their parallels in the life 
of that very human man whom Christ 
loved and chose to be the first to 
bear the office (cf. Matt. 16, 23; 26, 
34; John 21, 20-22; Acts 10, 13-15; 
Gal. 2, 22-15). 


THe TEMPORAL POWER 


The chief of these scandals—real 
enough though disproportionately ex- 
aggerated by Protestantism—came 
about through the Temporal Power. 
Mr. McKnight, with proper pleasure, 
cites (though incorrectly), the ad- 
dress of Pius XII to the new cardinals 
on 20th February, 1946: 


It is. not the office of the Church to 
include and in a manner embrace, like 
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a gigantic world empire, all human 
society. This concept of the Church as 
earthly Empire and worldly domina- 
tion is fundamentally false. She fol- 
lows in her progress and her expansion 
an opposite path to that of modern 
imperialism. She progresses before all 
else in depth, then in extension. She 
seeks primarily man himself . . . Her 
work is completed in the depth of each 
man’s heart, but it has its own reper- 
cussions on all the duration of life, on 
all the fields of activity of each one. 
With men so formed the Church pre- 
pares for human society a base on 
which it can rest with security (A.A.S,, 
XXXVIII, 1946, p. 143). 

It does not follow, as Mr. McKnight 
thinks, that Pius XII is contradicting 
his predecessors, and saying that the 
very existence of the Temporal Power 
(that is, of the Papal State) was 
wrong (p. 371). In the circumstances 
of the times, it was the only way to 
preserve the Papacy from dependence 
on a particular nation, and even to- 
day the Vatican State is needed for 
this, particularly in time of war, 
though Pius XI wisely confined it to 
forty-eight acres. 

But it follows that the effort of the 
Popes to renew all life by the Spirit 
of Christ is no threat of political 
domination. The Church starts from 
the life of Christ in the soul. But she 
knows that everything in life matters 
for the cause of Christ: that unless 
politics and economics are in accord 
with Christian morality, they make it 
difficult for people to live as Chris- 
tians. It was therefore no subtle diplo- 
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macy, but a simple statement of fact, 
which led Pius XII, in his letter to 
President Roosevelt of 22nd August, 
1940, to speak of “our unceasing 
search for . . . a golden era of Chris- 
tian concord dedicated to the spiritual 
and material improvement of human- 
ity” (p. 204). “If I say the truth, why 
do you not believe me?” And the 


the world with the universality of the 
mind of Christ, recognizes as belong- 
ing to Him and to herself every good 
action done by sincere Protestants, 
yes, and pagans too, who through no 
fault of their own are outside her 
visible communion.*® The words of 
Lincoln are hers too: “With charity 
towards all, with malice towards 





Church of Christ, looking out upon none.” 





39 This in answer to Dr. Micklem’s statement: “The Roman Church has identified the 
cause of Christ with prosperity and power of the Roman Church as an institu- 
tion” (p. 14). 


After the H-Bomb 


In the wake of the recent H-bomb explosions, some unwarranted contentions 
are being made. One contention is that all further research by the United States 
should be halted immediately. This is no time to leave the race to those whom 
we know to be unscrupulous. To relinquish our lead would be to leave the world 
to the powers of darkness. 

Another unwarranted contention is that any possible use of the H-bomb is 
immoral. For instance, a scientist in New York rebuked scientists for intruding 
in the field of religion, then stated that the atom bomb should have been out- 
lawed from the beginning and that Catholics should campaign against more 
nuclear weapons! The fact is the Holy See refused to condemn the atom bomb 
and its optimism that this power would be properly “harnessed” is in certain 
prospect of fulfillment. There is no reason to assume that the power of the H-bomb 
cannot be similarly “harnessed” for proper use both for war and peace. Of course 
the magnitude of the H-bomb makes it absolutely imperative that its military 
use be very carefully governed with absolute eschewing of any “terror” or 
immoral use-—CaTHOLIC STANDARD, Washington, D. C., April 9, 1954. 








Victims of Communist Aggression 


Hon. Paut Dovctas 
U. S. Senator from Illinois 


An address on the floor of the U.S. Senate, February 16, 1954* 


Me PRESIDENT, I rise today to 
ask unanimous consent to sub- 
mit a special concurrent resolution, 
and to salute the unconquerable spirit 
of freedom of those peoples who have 
been enslaved by Russian Commu- 
nism. 

I have chosen this day because it 
is the 36th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Lithuania, achieved after 
125 years of czarist Russian thral- 
dom, on February 16, 1918. 

Lithuania, like Estonia, Latvia, 
Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia, has suffered 
every torture that a sadistic con- 
queror could impose. At least 500,000 
and possibly a million Lithuanians 
have been seized and sent to the tor- 
ture camps in Siberia, to be starved 
or worked to death. Until we can get 
at the complete truth, it will be im- 
possible to know the suffering im- 
posed on these nations, but its enor- 
mity is horrifying. 

When her independence’ was 
achieved, Lithuania set up a model 
government. It had a President and 
Cabinet, a freely elected Parliament, 
civil rights and an independent judi- 


ciary. It protected civil rights, and 
men and women walked without fear 
of being arrested and shot without 
trial. It established land reforms and 
distributed the land in a broad fash- 
ion. It protected individual property. 
It established farm and market co- 
operatives, schools, hospitals and cul- 
tural academies. In twenty-one years, 
the standard of living of the people 
was doubled, and the progress was 
noteworthy in contrast with the lack 
of progress in Russia. 

The Baltic countries made infinitely 
greater progress on their own re- 
sources than 150 million people could 
achieve under the Communist dicta- 
torship. 

On July 12, 1920, Soviet Russia 
signed a peace treaty with Lithuania, 
and in article I pledged that Russia 
“voluntarily and forever renounces 
all sovereign rights possessed by Rus- 
sia over the Lithuanian people and 
territory.” 

On September 28, 1926, Russia 
signed a non-aggression pact with 
Lithuania, and this pact was renewed 
in 1931 with a six-month cancellation 
clause. That clause was never in- 


*Reprinted from the Concagssiona, Recorp, Feb. 16, 1954 
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yoked. On October 31, 1939, Prime 
Minister Molotov stated that “These 
pacts are inspired by mutual respect 
for the governmental, social and eco- 
nomic systems of each of the con- 
tracting parties.” 

The real purpose of Communist 
Russia, the cynicism and crookedness 
of its pledges, soon became apparent. 

In August, 1939, the two totali- 
tarian dictatorships, Communism and 
Nazism, signed their non-aggression 
agreement, and Poland was quickly 
divided. The Baltic Republics, under 
threat of force, were compelled to 
grant Communist Russia military 
bases, and in June, 1940, when 
France was falling, Communism 
struck at the Baltic Republics despite 
all its previous vows. 

Cynically disregarding its solemn 
pledges, Russia moved in and took 
over these three Baltic countries. It 
held rigged Communist elections. But 
in Lithuania and other countries, 
people showed disapproval the only 
way they could. They refused to vote. 
In Lithuania, the Communist suc- 
ceeded in herding only sixteen per 
cent of the people to the polls. On 
August 3, 1940, Russia proclaimed 
the incorporation of the Baltic Re- 
publics into its own system and in so 
doing violated its repeated pledges. 

Immediately, our great Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull denounced the 
Russian perfidy and announced that 
the United States would not recognize 
these aggressions. And on October 
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15, 1940, President Roosevelt in a 
great statement to the Lithuanian 
American Council said: 

It is stated that Lithuania has lost 
her independence. It is a mistake to 
say so. Lithuania has not lost her inde- 
pendence: Lithuania’s independence 
has only temporarily been put aside. 
Time will come and Lithuania will be 
free again. This will happen much 
sooner than you may expect. 


THE AMERICAN POSITION 


The American position on this 
issue has always been the same. I am 
proud that President Roosevelt, 
President Truman, and _ recently 
President Eisenhower have followed 
the doctrine of non-recognition and 
refused to condone these aggressions. 
On last Sunday, in Chicago, I was 
privileged to attend a great gathering 
of Lithuanian-Americans, who have 
done a magnificent work of keeping 
alive the spirit of freedom among 
their enslaved country men. There 
have been six separate mass purges 
in Lithuania, and an unknown num- 
ber in the other nations. We should 
honor the brave members of the re- 
sistance movements in these countries. 

But we should do more than that. 
Not only the executive branch of 
Government, but the legislative 
should go on record as refusing to 
condone or recognize these aggres- 
sions. Lithuania’s day of independ- 
ence is a fitting occasion to move for- 
ward with a policy that will help 
strengthen resistance until freedom 
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is attained—as it surely will be. It 
is time that the legislative branch 
and the people of the United States 
took an attitude on this thing. 

In the case of those nations other 
than the Baltics, where we have 
granted recognition, the aggression 
was more subtle and even more devi- 
ous. Recognition was obtained in 
those cases by means of solemn 
pledges to establish democratic gov- 
ernments, guarantee civil rights, per- 
mit free elections, protect religious 
freedom and maintain the rights of 
individual property. Once our recog- 
nition was extended, the Communists 
then moved in, seized control by sub- 
version and extinguished all rights in 
a midnight of tyranny. 

These nations will rise again. 

Freedoms will certainly be reestab- 
lished, religion protected and encour- 
aged, property respected. 

I propose in my resolution that the 
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doctrine of non-recognition be reaf. 
firmed legislatively; that Communist 
aggressions and subversion be con 
demned in respect to all these coun- 
tries; that the United States urge the 
United Nations to adopt this doctrine 
of non-recognition, and to apply it 
universally; that we withdraw recog. 
nition of the Governments of Poland, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia, all obtained by chi- 
canery and deviousness. 

Finally, I propose that a subcom- 
mittee of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee investigate from all possible 
sources, and publish to the world, the 
destruction and subversion of human 
liberty and free institutions in all 
these and other nations brought 
under the hell of Communism, that 
the enormity of human physical and 
mental suffering caused by the Com: 
munists may forever impeach them in 
history and in the minds of men.* 





1Senator Douglas’ resolution (S. Con. Res. 62) was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. (Ed.) 


American Example 


Every act of racial discrimination or prejudice in the United States hurts 
America as much as an espionage agent who turns over a weapon to a foreign 
enemy. Every American can contribute toward creating a better understanding 
of American ideals abroad by practising and thinking tolerance and respect for 


human rights every day of the year—Vice President Richard M. Nixon, Dec. 
23, 1953. 
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The Profession of Journalism 


Maurice CARDINAL FELTIN 
Archbishop of Paris 


Major part of a sermon preached at the annual Journalists’ Mass, 
St. Francis de Sales Church, Paris, February 4, 1954 


bf you belong to the 
Catholic press or work for a 
secular magazine or newspaper, you 
have accepted as a duty or a profes- 
sion the special mission of enlighten- 
ing opinion and spreading the truth 
throughout the world. 

I should like to speak briefly about 
the constraints and the grandeur of 
that mission, which in our day, with 
radio and television, has become enor- 
mously enlarged. 

Your constraints and difficulties are 
numerous. 

The first are of a technical nature. 
They arise from the difficulty of in- 
forming yourselves in an era when 
events move more swiftly than in the 
past and when facts worthy of publi- 
cation are every day more numerous 
and complex. This, moreover, you 
must do quickly—that is the law of 
the press—and therefore you must 
resign yourselves to the hasty hand- 
ling of news, or at least to its inade- 
quately supervised publication, which 
competition inevitably pushes to the 
highest degree. You cannot escape 
from this law entirely, but neither 
must you submit to it. Experience 


proves that when a periodical has 
sacrificed the novel and the sensa- 
tional to the serious, the faithfulness 
and number of its readers have in- 
creased. 

Catholics have less right than oth- 
ers to invoke the inevitability of eco- 
nomic or sociological laws. They are 
predestined to be, in this shameless 
world, the prophets of freedom and 
the defenders of the spirit. But it be- 
comes all men of honor and good-will 
to substitute for this law of the jun- 
gle, which thrives on the ignorance 
and boundless credulity of the crowd, 
juster and stronger rules of reporting. 

A second difficulty faces newspa- 
permen with a concern for the truth: 
that of escaping from the forces, 
more or less hidden, which chain 
freedom. 

These forces in our day consist pri- 
marily of coalitions of interests. A 
newspaper or a magazine is expen- 
sive. For a periodical in trouble the 
temptation is great to obey the com- 
mands of the money powers, com- 
mands which are, moreover, quite in- 
sidious. It is equally difficult for 
newspapermen to speak as they wish 
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when the newspaper for which they 
work orders or finds fault with their 
stories in the light of pre-established 
ideologies. It is not easy to remain 
a person in a totalitarian world. And 
the risk of becoming the slave of 
propaganda is so great for men and 
civilization that we are right to ex- 
pect from newspapermen worthy of 
the name the courage which will make 
them lose their jobs but which will 
make them worthy of the gratitude of 
their sons and of generations to come. 


INESCAPABLE DILEMMA 


Finally there is a dilemma from 
which no reporter can escape: the 
conflict between what is public and 
what is private. How often are there 
displayed before hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers the sins and miseries 
of a man or a woman, which are 
thrown as fodder to the unhealthy 
curiosity of the masses? 

The same moral problem exists in 
regard to certain religious questions 
concerning which the Church, at least 
tacitly, gives the command of silence. 
The Catholic journalist then finds 
himself caught between two duties: 
the interests of his paper, which 
strives to arouse the curiosity of a 
large public, and discretion in regard 
to the Church, which keeps her se- 
crets as a mother who guards the con- 
fidences of her various children. 

In this case, as in that concerning 
private things, the reporter questions 
himself. If he follows the inclina- 
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tions of his heart, everything leads 
toward silence, toward respect for the 
secret of a distressed soul. But he 
thereby risks incurring the censure 
of his employers and of losing his 
job, or at least of giving up the pro- 
motions for which his talents qualify 
him. 

Here again it is not useless to recall 
the Gospels. Christ, as we know, has 
not called us to an easy life. Without 
doubt, when it is a question of mak- 
ing a living for a family, the courage 
of heads of families who choose the 
side of liberating truth may lead to 
a tragedy which the virtue of pru- 
dence does not counsel in every case. 
But since men’s tendencies incline 
toward a sense of curiosity rather 
than toward risk, it seems to me to 
be my duty as a bishop to recall, if 
not as a precept at least as a counsel, 
the rule of nobility, the sacrifice of 
temporal goods to duty and to eternal 
values. 

By following these instructions, 
gentlemen, you will restore to your 
profession its true grandeur. 

The press has been seriously slan- 
dered, and unjustly, because the very 
people who blame it support with 
their pennies or their approval publi- 
cations which are obviously immoral 
or anemic. 

To bring the press to trial is all 
very well, but on the condition of 
placing side by side in the chair of 
the accused both readers and jour- 
nalists. 
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If our fellow countrymen would 
reflect for a few minutes on the guilt 
that falls upon them when they buy 
so many dull or perfidious magazines, 
reviews and daily newspapers, they 
would be terrified. An immense edu- 
cational effort remains to be made 
to enlighten opinion, especially in 
France, where civic morality is so 
sadly ignored. 

But a parallel effort is required 
from newspapermen of all ranks to 
reconsider their profession, to grasp 
its importance and to become en- 
thusiastic about its greatness. 

If they remember that every day 
hundreds of thousands of printed 
pages are received by families, are 
read, commented upon and believed, 
sometimes from the first to the last 
line, and that this belief instilled each 
day orders most of the conscious acts 
and unconscious movements of the 
country’s people, families, factories 
and offices, the signers of those pages, 
so avidly awaited, would feel them- 
selves suddenly invested with unpre- 
cedented power. We speak of the 
executive, legislative and judicial 
powers, but the power over opinion, 
it is often said, will constitute in the 
future, along with the administrative 
machine which is growing daily, a 
fourth and a fifth power which men 
have never, until the present, really 
taken seriously. But, given the cus- 
toms that govern the press and the 
technical and moral difficulties of 
which I have spoken, we shall not get 
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out of our rut without a concerted 
effort and the aid of Heaven. A con- 
certed effort because the proliferation 
of publishing firms and the medioc- 
rity which that involves require a 
collective cure. I know of the efforts 
already made in this direction, many 
of which have been crowned with 
success. But much remains to be 
done. A ceremony such as this in 
which you are taking part this morn- 
ing is a sign of the common desire 
which inspires you on behalf of a 
cause which is dear to you. 

It is also evidence that human ef- 
fort alone always remains inade- 
quate. It is not an oratorical exag- 
geration to compare the profession of 
journalism with the vocation of a 
prophet, recognizing in that term the 
true meaning of its etymology. The 
prophet is he who speaks in the name 
and on the authority of God. 

Insofar as you turn to human val- 
ues in your profession, through at- 
tentive and sustained study, insofar 
as you humbly submit your tempera- 
ments, and perhaps your passions, to 
reason and truth, to that extent will 
you be worthy of the confidence 
which your fellow countrymen give 
you and of the mission that God has 
given you to perform for them. 

Such a program of human and pro. 
fessional life requires on your part 
such high virtues and such constant 
courage that it would be presumptu- 
ous to hope for its realization without 
aid from above. 











Rights of Citizens 
before Congressional Committees 


Rosert F. Drinan, S.J. 


Reprinted from Tue Pitot* 


— long debated, the prob- 
lem of witnesses before Congres- 
sional committees remains unre- 
solved. It is pertinent, therefore, at 
this time to ask ourselves what are 
the controlling moral and legal prin- 
ciples in this neuralgic area of Amer- 
ican law. 

The right of Congress to have all 
the facts necessary to fashion wise 
legislation was long ago established 
by judicial decision. This right has 
been consistently sustained and 
broadened. It ceases to be controll- 
ing in only two instances—one, if 
the inquiry enters an area which is 
properly the private concern of the 
witness and, two, if the question 
asked would demand a self-incrimin- 
ating answer from a witness. 

There are then only two rights to 
which a witness may appeal in order 
to justify his silence before a Con- 
gressional_ committee. Neither of 
these rights, however, is adequate to 
prevent compulsory self-defamation 
or compelled detraction about others. 

If a witness appeals to his right of 
privacy, he implicitly says that the 


Congressional investigation has gone 
beyond the authorized scope of its in. 
quiry. Such a claim has only once 
been sustained by the U.S. Supreme 
Court and in actual practice it is at 
best a very nebulous immunity on 
which to base a witness’ refusal to 
answer. The fact is that in the areas 
which Congress usually investigates 
—subversive activities, organized 
crime, etc.—it is difficult to imagine 
many private affairs which might not 
conceivably have some public impor- 
tance. 

The other right to which a witness 
may appeal to justify his silence is 
the constitutional immunity from self- 
incrimination. This right has been 
stretched to unprecedented limits dur- 
ing the last few years but it is still a 
restricted privilege. A witness may 
legitimately claim this right only if 
his reply would tend to incriminate 
him in an offense for which he could 
now be criminally prosecuted. The 
right therefore may not be used for 
crimes not now punishable nor may 
it be employed for acts, however in- 
discreet, which were not technically 
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criminal. The right against self-in- 
crimination, moreover, may never be 
used to shield others but only oneself. 
It should be noted, furthermore, that 
the very use of the privilege against 
self-incrimination causes a loss of 
reputation since it is generally 
thought that the witness who uses this 
right implicitly admits a crime. 


Wuen Coneress DAMAGES 
REPUTATIONS 

If a witness before a Congressional 
committee is able to employ neither 
of these rights, he is obliged to answer 
every question, however embarrass- 
ing, however self-defamatory. He is 
obliged as well to disclose defama- 
tory information about others if this 
is pertinent to the inquiry. It is need- 
less to point out that an aggressive 
Congressman, the presence of televi- 
sion cameras and newsreels and the 
follow-up by the press can tarnish or 
ruin a witness’ good reputation and 
that of his friends within a matter of 
a few minutes. It is instinctive with 
us to know that something is terribly 
wrong in this trial by television, this 
punishment by publicity. The legal 
world has recognized it as a very 
serious problem and has urged Con- 
gress to adopt a code of procedure in 
which the rights of witnesses would 
be spelled out. 

It is clearly a serious moral prob- 
lem as well. Every man has a right 
to his good name. His reputation is 
more valuable to him than his health 
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or his wealth because once his good 
reputation is diminished or extin- 
guished it is often impossible to re- 
gain it completely. A man’s right to 
his good name therefore should not 
be infringed unless there is a higher 
right which supersedes it. 

Again, the reputation of a citizen 
should not be blackened by the 
charges of another before a public 
hearing unless there is some compell- 
ing reason which justifies this detrac- 
tion. The moral law says that no one 
is justified in speaking of the sins or 
faults of another without some very 
grave reason. This is especially true 
when one’s audience consists of 
countless unseen listeners. 

A good deal has been written and 
said about the extent of the right of 
witnesses before Congressional com- 
mittees. Some have suggested that 
Congress employ independent inves- 
tigating agencies. Others have 
urged the total prohibition of TV at 
Congressional hearings. In all of this 
matter, a clear distinction should be 
made, it seems to this writer, between 
the three basic types of Congressional 
inquiries. The rights of witnesses in 
each of these should vary but as yet 
there has been no legal provision 
made for such a variation. 


THREE REASONS For HEarINGcsS 


1. Our lawmakers often hold hear- 
ings in order to obtain information 
on the character and background of 
a person designated for a responsible 
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position in the government. 2. Or 
Congress may initiate hearings to dis- 
cover the vast factual groundwork 
needed for a law which will state 
basic policy. 3. Or, lastly, Congress 
may hold hearings in order to throw 
the spotlight of its vast power on a 
social situation about which the pub- 
lic should be informed. 

This last motive for holding Con- 
gressional hearings, while it can easily 
lead to abuse, is by no means to be 
considered outside the scope of Con- 
gress. Woodrow Wilson wrote wisely 
about Congress’ duty in this area: 
“. . even more important than legis- 
lation is the instruction and guidance 
in political affairs which the people 
might receive from a body which kept 
all national concerns suffused in a 
broad daylight of discussion. . . . The 
informing function of Congress 
should be preferred even to its legis- 
lative function.” This educative 
function of Congress, furthermore, is 
sometimes inseparably connected with 
its purely investigative duty. And, 
lastly, Congressional exposures are 
probably here to stay; they are some- 
thing to control and not to condemn. 


THE WITNESS 


Reviewing the predicament of a 
witness before each of these commit- 
tees will best illustrate the moral 
problems involved. Let us suppose 
that our witness has, several years 
before his testimony, joined and then 
resigned from the Communist Party. 
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Such an act was not criminal when he 
did it nor is it a crime now under 
any existing statute. There is no 
question of the witness’ complete loy. 
alty at the present time but the reve. 
lation of his quondam affiliation may 
result in financial loss, diminished 
prestige and any number of other 
evils. 

Before a committee of the first 
description, what are the rights of 
the witness? He is an appointee for 
a responsible position and Congress 
must pass on his nomination. Con- 
gress therefore has a right to all per- 
tinent information on the witness’ 
character and background. It would 
seem consequently that the witness’ 
act of joining the Communist Party 
is probably not privileged. If its 
revelation brings with it a loss of 
reputation, that must be counted as 
one of the risks of being a public 
servant whose appointment is subject 
to the approval of Congress. 

If on the other hand a witness 
comes before a Congressional com- 
mittee in its capacity as a body inves 
tigating a social problem, then a wit- 
ness’ right to be silent should be 
broader than if his own character is 
the subject-matter of the investiga- 
tion. These considerations are rele- 
vant: how essential to Congress is 
this item of information—that the 
witness once joined the Communist 
Party? Is this information available 
from the FBI or from other sources? 
If the witness reveals secretly that he 
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was once a member of the CP, would 
this be sufficient for the purposes of 
Congress? 

In other words, two rights must be 
balanced, the right of every man to 
keep secret his past indiscretions and 
the right of Congress to have all the 
means required to enact sound legis- 
lation. The witness’ reputation is so 
precious a thing that it should be 
clouded only if this is absolutely nec- 
essary. This is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of morality and of traditional 
American jurisprudence. It is a prin- 
ciple which must not be compromised 
even in our fright at the presence of 
organized treason in our midst. 

We come finally to the case of the 
witness before a Congressional com- 
mittee whose main purpose is to 
spread information or to expose a so- 
cial situation to the public. And 
herein is, of course, the thorniest 
problem in the whole sensitive area 
of the conflicting rights of citizens and 
their Congress. If one asserts a right 
against self-defamation in a witness 
before a committee of this nature, it 
renders the work of the committee 
very difficult. It is not easy to expose 
a situation if no one can be portrayed 
as the villain. It is difficult to show 
the menace of organized evil if the 
state gives to everyone a right to be 
silent about his non-criminal connec- 
tions with this organized evil. And 
if one insists that every person whose 
reputation is clouded in such a pro- 
ceeding be given the opportunity to 
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cross-examine his defamers, the whole 
procedure is changed from a fascin- 
ating television program into a dull, 
legalistic day in court. 

Yet which right is more important 
—the right of a patriotic citizen not 
to have his civil indiscretions re- 
vealed or the right of the public to 
know the extent of the power of 
organized evil? The former right is 
a personal, traditionally protected and 
almost sacred possession of an up- 
right citizen; the latter right is a 
privilege which can be accommodated 
in a number of ways besides a Con- 
gressional hearing. Should we not 
protect the right of every man to his 
reputation by every means possible 
until it is conclusively shown that the 
good of the republic can be attained 
only by an opposite course of con- 
duct? 


OTHER RIGHTS 


Two other rights should also be 
considered—the privilege all should 
enjoy to rebut any defamation which 
witnesses pronounce during the course 
of a Congressional hearing, and the 
right to counsel. Guaranteed by the 
Constitution for those accused of 
crime, this latter right might well be 
considered as essential to those called 
to give a detailed explanation of in- 
tricate fact-situations to a Congres- 
sional body. 

Some legal provision, in other 
words, should be instituted to pro- 
tect the witness in the circumstances 
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of the Congressional committee which 
is intent on informing the public. A 
right against self-defamation compar- 
able to the constitutionally protected 
right against self-incrimination should 
be provided by law. It will be urged 
that such a right would be abused, 
that it would obstruct the work of 
Congress and hide from the public 
the nature of problems about which 
it should be informed. It will be 
suggested, too, that it would be vir- 
tually impossible to write a workable 
law to guarantee a right against self- 
defamation. However valid these 
objections they should not obscure 
the central fact that something must 
be done to protect the pearl of a man’s 
reputation against the inquisitorial 
practices of Congress. We have 
staked the very existence of the na- 
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tion on the essential sacredness of 
the human person, on his right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. A right to one’s reputation 
is implicit in this right to the pursuit 
of happiness. 

Every citizen should ponder on the 
problems of character defamation 
which Congressional hearings have 
aroused. There should be a wide- 
spread public protest against the ex- 
cesses of Congressional committees 
and a reasoned demand that Con- 
gress adopt a code of fair practice 
for the witnesses called to assist Con- 
gress in its work. At a time when 
every action of Congress has world- 
wide repercussions, nothing can be 
more essential than absolute justice 
to those compelled to give testimony 
to their elected officials. 





France Divided 


Anti-Communist France, like Caesar’s Gaul, is divided into three parts. The 
Capitalist-Socialist tension is one, the Catholic-secularist another, and, though 
the two tensions do not correspond, they over-lap. The Catholics have a Socialist 
wing, the capitalists a pro-Christian, while an active Socialist like M. André 
Philip can be a Protestant Christian. But, though the lines are a little blurred, 
the gulfs are real and deep; and the only future for French statesmanship is to 
recognize them; to expect to govern by coalition, in which no one gets his way. 
It is unsatisfactory, and it can be paralyzing, and the country is always near 
grave troubles and with little margin. But there is also a kind of Treasury of 
Merits—the accumulated civilization of centuries which enables the French 
to go on as a nation, although their public life and politics are so profoundly 


unsatisfactory—Douglas Woodruff in the Tasiet, London, England, March 
27, 1954. 
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Anniversary of Rerum Novarum 
Pore Pius XII 


An address to groups of the Italian Catholic Workers’ Association 
(ACLI), May 14, 1953 


HOSE who think that Christianity causes boredom and sadness should 

be present at one of the large audiences which lately have gone on in- 
creasing to such an extent as almost to equal the numbers attending the 
audiences in Holy Year. We Ourselves are always filled with gladness as 
We move around in the midst of these large groups of devoted people, who 
ask Us for a word of comfort and a blessing. 

And here We are today to welcome thousands of workers, chiefly from 
Rome and therefore doubly dear to Us, all of whom have come convinced 
that in Our receiving them in this noble Basilica, We will have shown 
towards them also a tender affection, like that which Jesus, the Divine 
Worker of Nazareth, cherished and continues to cherish for them. 

Beloved sons! Today the Church commemorates the Ascension of Christ 
into heaven. Since the morning of Easter the Sacred Liturgy has burst 
forth into one grand melody and joyful harmony, in which Alleluia has 
always been the predominant note, repeated by every Christian soul, by 
every choir of the faithful. 

If today that chant of joy and praise continues to be sung, it is not 
without a certain note of suppressed sadness. Jesus has left behind His 
Disciples and ascended into heaven; He will send down the Holy Ghost; 
meanwhile He Himself no longer lives visibly in their midst. But as the 
Apostles continued to gaze upon Jesus as He was lifted up and became 
hidden behind the cloud, behold there appeared two angels clothed in 
white garments, who said to them: “Men of Galilee, why do you stand 
looking up to heaven?” (Acts 1, 11). 

Thus did they bid the Apostles not to keep gazing upwards to no pur- 
pose; now it is the earth that awaits them, where there is the path that 
will lead them to their goal, where lies the vineyard to be cultivated by 
them, where also is the battlefield upon which they must wage their peaceful 
warfare. Yes, one day they will see Jesus coming again from heaven in 
great power and majesty (Matt. 24, 30). 

But the sound of these words brings to mind another question, which 
you have heard asked—who knows how many times—in quite the oppo- 
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site sense: “Why do you men stand looking up to heaven? There is no 
heaven; it would therefore be useless to hope to arrive there. There is no 
God; the soul is not immortal. Look then rather upon the earth with its 
problems; occupy yourselves in trying to find solutions for them here 
below. Do not look up to heaven; and if anyone wishes to have paradise, 
let him strive in every way possible to make it for himself in this life.” 


THE Spirit OF DARKNESS 


Naturally these words are not uttered by one single voice. It is, how- 
ever, always the same enemy that repeats them, one yet many, who until 
the end of time will try to break through the front lines of goodness, in 
order to sow destruction and death. Nor do these words happen always to 
be uttered so crudely. In fact, whenever it suits him, the spirit of darkness 
is able also to clothe himself as an angel of light. Then adapting himself to 
situations and circumstances, and to the state of the soul that listens to him, 
he alters his tone and language; but the substance of his utterances never 
varies: “You men, do not look up to heaven; think only of things of earth.” 

This saying, which has moved and continues to move people of the most 
varied social conditions, has been for many decades and still is today, the 
most dangerous and deadly weapon of assault for the souls of so many 
workers, who are themselves playing a principal part in the drama of the 
modern world. Today many of them have forgotten about heaven and persist 
in occupying themselves only with things of earth, clamoring for the earth 
to be transformed into a paradise, where nothing will be lacking, where the 
human heart will enjoy freedom from anxiety and have filled the void 
which torments it. 

In point of fact, however, this paradise has seemed always less and less 
attainable upon earth. On the one hand, men who possess all the comforts 
of wealth have not acquired for all that the happiness which they so eagerly 
desire, and are very often without even the least tranquillity and peace. On 
the other hand, those who live without God, ready perhaps only to blas- 
pheme and curse Him, and not having the supreme comforts that super- 
natural faith alone can give in the most painful trials, groan and are tor- 
mented by unrest and revolt. 

Beloved sons, most dearly beloved workers! 

This very day of this year has been very suitably chosen for the cus- 
tomary_commemoration of Rerum Novarum. And it is noteworthy that the 
thoughts inspired by today’s great festival coincide to some extent with the 
teaching contained in the memorable encyclical of the Sovereign Pontiff Leo 
XIII of sacred memory, as the fundamental thought of the Church on the 
labor question. 

But—perhaps someone will ask—did Leo not then direct the attention 
of every believing person, of every upright man, not precisely towards 
heaven. so much as towards the present life, towards the sad condition of 
the wage-earner of that time, in the midst of industrialism still very dis- 
organized and uncontrolled? Did he not plead energetically, in the name 
of Christ, for reform, for a betterment of earthly conditions and institutions, 
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and direct towards the owners of the means of production and the heads 
of business enterprises that reproof worth listening to even today: “that 
neither divine nor human laws allow one to oppress, for one’s own gain, the 
needy and unfortunate, or to trade on the misery of another”? Did not that 
most wise Pontiff precisely combine the true Christian life with the right 
order of this world when, making his own the words of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
he confirmed in Rerum Novarum that the use of earthly goods “is neces- 
sary for the exercise of virtue,” and therefore for the leading on earth of a 
Christian life worthy of man? 

Yes, so it is. While Leo XIII sent forth his cry of truth and justice on 
the labor question, he wished that men, and particularly the workers, should 
remain with both feet on the ground. Here below they were bound, as 
Christians, to take an interest in right order. However, man whom God 
created and saved cannot keep his two feet on the ground without keeping 
his eyes raised towards God, towards the real end of human life, namely, 


union with God in heaven, where alone all order and all justice will definitely 
be achieved. 


No Sotw FounpATION 


Therefore those men who in thought or in action give themselves com- 
pletely to this world, or who even deny the existence of the heavenly home, 
have no solid foundation even in this world, even though exteriorly they 
may seem to have one or may themselves boast of their alleged realism. 

A true human order cannot be perfect nor brought to perfection 
here below unless it is directed towards the hereafter. This is one of 
the essential ideas of Rerum Novarum: “It is not possible’—the encyclical 
says—“to understand and appreciate properly the things of earth if the 
mind is not raised up to contemplate another life, namely, the eternal life, 
without which the true notion of moral good is necessarily lost sight of, 
and above all the universe becomes an inexplicable mystery.” 

Certain Catholics, promoters of a new social order, are in error when 
they maintain that social reform must come first of all and that afterwards 
eare will be taken of the religious and moral life of the individual and of 
society. The first cannot, in fact, be separated from the second, because this 
world cannot be disjoined from the other, nor can man who is a living whole 
be broken up into two parts. Leo XIII, that great champion of the Christian 
worker, has with all clearness pointed out to him the way, namely, that of 
a genuine Christianity. 

However, in Rerum Novarum, it is not only the restoration of a social 
order in the world that is intimately connected with the transcendent end 
of man, but also the reform of the mutual relations between persons engaged 
in economic activity, the regulation of the everyday, concrete, human rela- 
tions between employers and employed, between management and workers 
in the factories. Immediately before the passages quoted above, and in 
close connection with them, the encyclical teaches that the Church not 
only desires a just order in economy, but “aims higher; namely, to bring 
the two classes together as far as possible and make them friendly.” 
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And what is the precise and determining motive for this? It is the equal 
human dignity of all, which in turn derives wholly from the transcendent 
end that is common to all. In relation to this end and to their common 
home in heaven, all the other differences between men have only a secondary 
importance. Leo XIII writes explicitly: “whether you have riches and 
other worldly goods in abundance or whether you are devoid of them is of 
no importance for your eternal happiness; but it is the good or evil use 
of those goods that is of the greatest importance.” 


Human Re tations In INDUSTRY 


When true human dignity and the transcendent destiny of all men are 
really lived day by day, then also industry will acquire that close unity 
of interest in the work which Rerum Novarum desires. Then employers will 
treat their workers considerately both in word and deed; they will help them 
in their work, and, no matter how insignificant it may seem, they will 
show esteem for it; they will try to give each one the job that is best suited 
to his capabilities and to his sense of responsibility. This is evidence that 
even before our times Leo XIII and the Church pointed out the great im- 
portance of cultivating human relations in industry. 

In some circles those ideas and desires were ridiculed at the time as 
being nothing more than pious dreams. What did they care for the human 
dignity of the worker in the economy and in production? The only thing 
that mattered for them was the measurable working strength on which 
they could count, and how to apply it to the energies of nature with the 
greatest possibility of output. Today, on the contrary, care is taken to pro- 
mote human relations in production, even though not always for very noble 
motives and by methods that are more theoretical than practical. But here 
again errors would have been avoided if, with the wisdom of Leo XIII and 
with the wisdom of the Church, the worker had been taken for what he 
really is—a brother of Christ and co-heir to heaven. 

It is painful, therefore, to note today how certain Catholics are reluc- 
tant to introduce into their enterprises the wondrous riches of Christian 
humanism, and how they substitute therefor a colorless form of humanism 
devoid of all Christian faith. By doing so they exchange riches for poverty, 
the real thing for what is only a substitute. 

Finally, the author of Rerum Novarum was likewise firmly convinced 
that the ordering of life to its last end, namely, to heaven, and thus the 
practical living of the Christian life, where it is and continues to be truly 
this, “contributes also of itself to outward prosperity.” 

Why is this? Because it develops those virtues which save man from 
placing an excessive valuation on the things of this world. Especially to 
those who enjoy the possession of worldly goods does it give in these cir- 
cumstances what has rightly been called the “aurea mediocritas”—golden 
moderation. In this way, through the observance of a just measure, through 
harmony and genuine stability, the progress of human society is advanced, 
a progress in conformity with nature and therefore acceptable to God. 

Today the production and consumption of economic goods take place 
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in a society which does not know how to impart progress, measure, har- 
mony or stability. Here is the source from which derives—and perhaps even 
more from this reason than from the outward circumstance of our time— 
that sense of uncertainty, that lack of security, which one observes in the 
present-day economy; uncertainty which not even hope in the future can 
render more tolerable. In vain would be asserted against this the possibili- 
ties of technical science and of organization that make bright promises of 
producing even more at less cost; the foreseeing in the future of an ever- 
higher standard of living; the quantity of material needs which mankind 
can still further increase throughout the entire world. In vain, We have 
stated. And the reason is that, on the contrary, the more exclusively and 
incessantly one increases the tendency to consumption, all the more does 
the economy cease to have as its object the normal man in his reality, the 
man who orders and adjusts the demands of this earthly life to his last 
end and to the law of God. 

If—as a hopeful painting has pictured it—the machine were destined 
to lessen ever more and, so to speak, diminish to the ultimate the time of 
labor and of physical effort, the free time would also necessarily have to 
lose its natural meaning of relaxation and rest between the two moments 
of activity. This would become the prime element of life and the occasion 
of new and often costly needs, as also, on the other hand, a source of gain 
for those who satisfy these needs. Thus the genuine relationship existing 
with a real and normal need would be reversed through demands artificially 
created. The income therefrom would necessarily increase, but very soon 
it would become no longer enough. The lack of security would remain, 
because the social economy would take its rise from and would suppose a 
mankind deviated from the right and just measure of its being. 

Leo XIII, on the other hand, in Rerum Novarum, keeps before our eyes 
the sound man who leads a life in conformity with Christian principles. 
Only if it labors under the guidance of such a man and for him does modern 
technical science bring about a harmonious and lasting progress, of which 
temporal well-being is also an integral part. 


OBSERVANCE OF SUNDAYS AND HOLYDAYS 


Therefore, Leo XIII in his encyclical insists strongly on the observance - 
of Sundays and holydays. For him this observance is a sign which shows .: 
whether, and to what point, a sound mankind and a true harmony of prog- 
ress are still continuing to exist in human society. He sees the situation 
clearly and with penetration when he links up the labor question with 
repose on holydays and the sanctification of Sundays. The external well- 
being of the laborer himself cannot be expected from technical production 
which demands regularly from the laborer and his family the sacrifice of — 
the Lord’s Day; and it can still less result from a state of affairs in which ' 
Sunday were not, as God wishes it to be, a day passed quietly and in the ‘ 
restoration of one’s forces, in an atmosphere of elevated piety. Technical 
and economic science and society evidence their level of moral soundness 
by the manner in which they favor or oppose the sanctification of Sunday. 
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There is thus no doubt that the affirmation of the transcendent destiny 
of man constitutes the heart of the doctrine of Leo XIII in relation to the 
labor question. It is for you, beloved sons, to be constant in making in 
the individual cases the practical applications which We have been able 
only briefly to touch upon. 

Beloved sons! Jesus said one day that those who will seek first of all 
the Kingdom of God and His justice will receive in abundance all the rest. 
To that part of humanity which is living as if it were without hope upon 
earth, because it has wished to take no interest in the Kingdom of God, 
one must insist forcibly and yet with consideration that there exists, 
assuredly, a way to solve human problems, namely, by seeking God anew, 
by raising up again their eyes to heaven! 


A Halt to Invention 


Recently we heard a speaker, spurred by the fearsome threat of the atom bomb, 
say that human invention has gone far enough. He suggested that a halt be called 
to new inventions until men learn how to use properly the devices which they 
already have. He also suggested that a board of scientists and philosophers be 
set up having the power to give or to refuse permits for inventions profoundly 
affecting human life. 

Certainly, it must be admitted that science has given us powers beyond the 
dreams of past generations. Certainly, too, men have too often used them with 
the mentality of schoolboys and savages. The present-day symbol of the predic 
ment of the human race is atomic energy, greatest of human inventions, which 
nevertheless threatens humanity with destruction. Men wise in science made the 
atomic bomb. Is it in charge of men wise in human relations? Will it and the 
power it exemplifies lead to nothing more than annihilation? 

These questions cannot at present be answered. But, in any case, we do not 
believe that the remedy against the possible harm of inventions lies in preventing 
them. Human safety and security here on earth are to be found in living up to 
inventions, in handling them according to Christian principles of love of God and 
love of neighbor. In general no board of men, however wise and learned, could 
examine any discovery, even that of atomic energy, and predict just how it will 
affect human life—Tue Catuo.ic Transcript, Hartford, Conn., March 11, 1954. 











To Italian Workers 
Pore Pius XII 


An address to workers from different parts of Italy, May 1, 1953 


E CAN hardly find words to express, beloved sons, the deep emotion 
of Our soul and the joy of Our paternal heart as We behold before 
Us the magnificent spectacle that you offer to Our gaze. 

Mary, Virgin Most Holy, always so full of motherly tenderness towards 
Us, has wished to present to Us on this first day of the month dedicated 
to Her a gift most pleasing, in comforting Us by your presence, dearly 
beloved workers, who have come to Rome from so many parts of Italy. 

To all of you We extend Our affectionate welcome: individuals and 
little groups who have desired to avail yourselves of the occasion to come 
together around Us and receive Our Blessing. But Our first greetings go 
out to the 2,000 workers who have come for the most part from the strong 
and Christian land of Frosinone. 

When We learned that a vast program of works had been prepared to 
the advantage of the more depressed zones of Southern Italy, We were 
exceedingly pleased, not only because it was the beginning of a concrete 
and bold plan for the revival of those regions by means of land reclamation, 
soil improvement, mountain basins, aqueducts and roads, but also on 
account of the possibility of more employment that would be derived from 
it, bringing, together with work, peace and prosperity into your families. 

God alone knows Our anxiety, Our almost mortal sadness, when We 
think that so many of Our sons, being unemployed, are deprived of what 
is necessary for their decent subsistence. 

We wish to extend another special greeting to the 1,500 workers come 
from Reggio Emilia. In this district, especially dear to Us—which has had 
so many martyrs both by shedding their blood and by silent suffering, and 
where certainly dark shadows are not lacking—there shines today a light 
of newborn Christian life, brought about by the labor of priests and faith- 
ful who are courageous and united in their work. They cultivate with 
earnest will that portion of the Lord’s vineyard so beset by the cold of 
indifference and by the thorns of discord, but where there can already be 
seen blossoming forth new and vigorous shoots whose promising growth 
no harsh inclemency of the weather will be able to arrest. 

We know that your venerated Bishop has generously corresponded to 
Our exhortation for the much desired renovation of the world, and We 
therefore express Our heartfelt gratitude to him and to all who will labor 
with him in that regenerating and saving work. With no less satisfaction 
do We welcome the reopening of the factories of Reggio Emilia, a source of 
work and prosperity for your industrious city. 

The world is celebrating today, May 1, “Labor Day.” Who better than 
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the true Christian can give to it a profound significance? For him it is a 
day on which he venerates and adores all the more intensely the Man-God, 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, Who, that He might be our model, our consolation 
and sanctification, passed the greater part of His life in the exercise of a 
manual trade, as a humble worker (Matt. 13; Mark 6, 3). It is the day of 
thanksgiving to God on the part of all those who provide assurance, through 
their labor, of a tranquil and peaceful life for themselves and their families. 
It is the day on which is affirmed the will to overcome class warfare and 
hatred with the strength deriving from the realization of social justice, 
from mutual respect and fraternal charity for the love of Christ. It is the 
day, in fine, on which believing humanity solemnly promises to create by 
the labor of men’s minds and hands a culture that gives glory to God, a 


culture that, far from alienating man from God, brings man ever closer to 
Him. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


But “Labor Day” should not cause one to lose sight of the problem of 
labor itself. Too numerous still are those affected by the scourge of unem- 
ployment, and there are many also who, although momentarily occupied, 
are under constant apprehension of being unemployed. Nor can those be 
forgotten—and they are very numerous, especially among the agricultural 
workers—who suffer greatly from their state of semi-employment which, 
with the limited number and diminished labor hours, do not assure to the 
laborer a sufficient salary to satisfy his own fundamental needs and those 
of his family, We very willingly recognize how many provisions have been 
made in these times to improve the conditions of the workers; but much 
remains still to be done! And We would have you know, beloved sons, how 
deeply We share your anxieties and those of your dear ones. 

If, however, Italy unfortunately suffers from unemployment, this and, 
above all, its spectre so fearful are not an evil which afflicts Italy alone. 
They affect also, in a greater or lesser degree, all the peoples of Europe. 
Any impartial observer will also see clearly that the lack of employment, 
at least at the present time, is not due entirely to absence of good-will or 
to abuse of power on the part of those who could provide it. This is all the 
more true because certain essential conditions which for over a hundred 
years had been favorable to the economic development of Europe have 
today completely changed. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND EUROPEAN UNITY 


Undoubtedly, today as well as always, the Church takes the side of 
the worker when he suffers because of an unjust labor agreement, or when 
collective labor agreements are not observed, or when his juridical, eco- 
nomic and social condition can be improved without injury to the rights 
of others. Today, however, the problem of employment has become a 
question of even wider import, jointly affecting all the countries of Europe. 
The efforts being made at present to give unity to Europe—whatever the 
method of unification might be, provided it proves effective—also entail 
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the setting up of new conditions for its economic development; only in 
this way can it be hoped to solve the problem of employment. It is a mis- 
take to think that the interests of the workers are served by the old methods 
of class warfare; and it is even a greater mistake to believe in addition 
that one must justify one’s efforts as if they were the only means of still 
exercising a religious influence on the field of labor. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Without doubt the advantages of a European economy do not consist 
simply in a unified and extended area in which the so-called mechanism of 
the market would regulate production and consumption. It is even more 
important, within the limits of competition, to aim not only at the con- 
struction of a European economy but also at a stabilization of a truly social 
life, and at a healthy development of the family from one generation to 
another; and under this aspect, and with this end in view, the natural 
criteria should be made to prevail regarding the organization of produc- 
tion in space and time, as well as a rational consumption. 

This is the only way in which peoples with an abundance of large 
families, as is the case in Italy, can bring to the European economy the 


important contribution of their richness in manpower and of their capacity 
as consumers. 


Trust IN Gop’s PROVIDENCE 


Before leaving you, beloved sons, We wish to say to you another word 
that arises in Our heart. We take it from the Gospel read in today’s Mass. 

After the Last Supper Jesus said to His Apostles, and We repeat it to 
all of you here present: “Let not your heart be troubled”—‘Non turbetur 
cor vestrum” (John 14, 1). 

When you are fearful for yourselves; when you worry about the lot 
of your dear ones; when you feel anxious as to what might happen in 
the world: let not your heart be troubled—‘“Non turbetur cor vestrum.” 
It seems, it is true, that the will of certain powerful and overbearing persons 
tules the destinies of men and directs things and events; on the contrary, 
everything is in the hands of God, and nothing can withdraw itself from 
His all-powerful and paternal Providence. Certainly the times through 
which the world is passing are not such as to set at ease the minds of those 
who, lacking a lively faith, place all their trust in men and in human 
reckonings. This does not apply to you, beloved sons; without doubt you 
will have to strive eagerly and courageously, and sometimes you will have 
to struggle to defend your right to live and to work. But this will not 
upset your peace of mind, because, even amidst your daily toils and bur- 
dens, you always place your trust in your Father Who is in heaven. 








To the Clergy of Rome 
Pore Pius XII 
Message of His Holiness released February 27, 1954 


ELOVED parish priests of Rome: It would have been an incomparable 

joy for Us to admit you to Our presence today, as so often in the past. 
You are among Our sons nearest to Us and in a manner closest to Our heart. 
We would have wished to welcome you by word of mouth with the affection 
which you know well, and greet and bless also the preachers who during 
Lent will sow the seed of the Divine Word in the parishes of the city. 

Since, however, this cherished meeting of the Bishop with his unwearied 
and unwearying collaborators is not now possible, We desire that you should 
receive Our message at least in writing. It is primarily a word of paternal 
thanks for all that you are doing in order that Our Rome may shine forth 
ever more brightly as a beacon of Christian light. We know well with what 
enlightened zeal, tenacity and spirit of abnegation you attend to the preser- 
vation of faith and purity of morals among the faithful, to the perfection 
of their souls, and also to winning back those prodigal sons who have aban- 
doned the House of their Father and live now in misery and hunger. 

We also know that in many parishes there is a re-awakening, and that in 
some, by God’s grace, there is an atmosphere of real and widespread activity. 
And since examples give courage to the timorous and lead on the hesitating, 
We take pleasure in pointing out again today, as We have already done on 
other occasions, one parish in particular that seems to be resolutely advanc- 
ing toward a transformation into an effective and operative Christian com- 
munity, becoming as it were one large family, where all, being children of 
God, live together as brothers. In this parish the problem of destitution has 
been faced and solved, for all the poor are fraternally aided in their neces- 
sities. 

We have learned that no poor person who is sick remains without medical 
attention, and that very well-known doctors, glad to help Jesus Christ in his 
sick members, offer their services. Suffering, which in one form or another 
knocks at every door without distinction of age or rank, finds souls ready 
to help, in order that no one may be without comfort or suitable assistance. 
The problem of religious instruction of the children is also settled, for of 1,800 
children only 200 are without it, and it is hoped that they, too, will soon 
attend it, In the center for boys the enrolled alone number about 600. 

The life of grace is likewise fully flourishing again. Propaganda is being 
made for the evening recitation of the Rosary in all the families of the 
parish. and those inscribed in the Anostleship of Prayer number more than 
a thousand. There is no church yet, but in the three chapels some hundreds 
of Holy Communions are distributed daily, while on feast days more than 
two thousand of the faithful approach the Communion rail. 

This great zeal for good works has developed in a relatively short time, 
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and the Parish of St. Frances Cabrini owes its Christian rebirth to the fervor 
with which both clergy and faithful have set themselves to work, applying 
the practical and organized method suggested by the Christian Fraternal Aid. 

Good news, moreover, comes from other parishes of the city, which We 
see also engaged in holy rivalry among themselves. 

Meanwhile, We wish to repeat to you Our fervent gratitude and express 
Our paternal satisfaction for all that you, encouraged and supported by 
those who represent Us directly in the governing of the Diocese of Rome, 
are doing, for all that you will do, and for the consolation and joy that you 
are giving and will give to Our heart. 

But before receiving Our blessing, you expect from Us a word of en- 
couragement, nor could We send you back among your flocks without giving 
it to you in all simplicity, as it springs from Our heart. You know, and you 
preach to your people, that the Marian Year presages new and greater 
efforts for good from all. The Virgin Mother, whom each of the parishes 
of Rome very edifyingly venerates in turn in the greatest of her basilicas, 
awaits the taking of further steps along the road of that complete Christian 
renascence to which We have called you, first of all, beloved pastors of Rome, 
and which today is about to spread through all Italy by the zeal of her 
anointed shepherds. 

On various occasions We have had the opportunity to show what role 
We desired the parish to play in this spirit of renewed fervor, and We 
would not wish to repeat here the suggestions and norms which should be 
put into practice gradually and constantly. There is rather a problem whose 
solution you certainly have already been concerned about, because it is 
pressing as never before, and it could not leave indifferent and idle anyone 
who has been given some measure of responsibility in the Lord’s vineyard. 


BUILD IN THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST 


Beloved sons, there is no doubt that the words and actions of the Church, 
that is to say, the words and actions of Jesus Christ, should penetrate posi- 
tively everywhere to vivify everyone and everything. Since this is the will 
of God, the Sovereign Ruler of the world, men must admit that the Gospel 
of Christ has the mission of molding man’s whole outlook on life, and affect- 
ing not only his thought, but also his action. There is no other solution 
for humanity but to build the world anew in the spirit of Christ. He alone, 
in truth, is the Saviour of the individual, the family, society as a whole. Let 
men in high places come to realize the absolute necessity of this; because 
by ignoring God or denying Him, they will build even more precariously 
than at present. 

With this certitude in mind, look now not at the whole world, but at the 
condition of some of our urban centers of population, not excluding Our 
own Rome. Look without pessimism, but also clearly and objectively. 

Reflect with Us, and ask yourselves: for how many of your parishioners, 
for how many of the families in your parish is Jesus Christ a living reality? 
How many pray to Him? How many nourish themselves with Him? How 
many live by Him and through Him? 
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True, all believe, more or less, after a fashion. Very many have been 
baptized, and have made their First Communion also; they have been mar- 
ried in church, and they want to have, in God’s good time, the Last Sacra- 
ments and a church burial. 

But it is undeniable that outside a group, more or less numerous, of 
fervent Catholics, you have the simply well-disposed, the indifferent and 
even the hostile. Since We ourselves are in constant anxiety over this, We 
can well imagine your own interior anguish: how to reach all in your apos- 
tolate; how to find for all the opportunity of availing themselves of the 
sources of life? You yourselves, seeing your insufficiency in the face of 
the demands of an apostolate ever more vast. ever more complex, perhaps 
murmur sadly the Divine Master’s lament: “The harvest indeed is abundant, 
but the laborers are few” (Matt. 9, 37). We are a few priests who do not 
stop working, and do not rest; but what can we do? How is it possible to 
be mediators between God and the thousands of souls entrusted to our care? 
And how can we go into certain “zones” spiritually more backward, if our 
presence there would arouse, we do not say hostility, but wonder in those 
very souls we are seeking? 

And yet, even in these circumstances, you do not cease being pastors of 
all the souls who live in your parish. You cannot lie down at night in peace 
unless you can say with humility and sincerity of heart: “Lord, today I 
have done everything that depended upon me for the salvation of souls.” 

Yet we know, dear sons, that you can reach every soul, even the most 
distant, the most remote and the most obstinate, by your prayers and sacri- 
fices for them. You can, for example, mobilize the children and the suffer- 
ing of your parishes, that they may cause a shower of graces to fall upon 
the souls entrusted to your care. Above all, every morning you can offer 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass for all. We fully appreciate—and how could 
it be otherwise?—the very efficacious influence of these spiritual arms. But 
in the present economy of salvation the distressing problem remains: “How 
shall they believe him, of whom they have not heard? And how shall they 
hear without a preacher?” (Rom. 10, 14). 


APOSTOLATE OF THE LAITY 


From this there naturally follows, dear sons, the necessity of obtaining 
help, of finding collaborators capable of multiplying your strength and 
capacity, ready to supply for you where you do not succeed in penetrating. 
Hence the great importance of the apostolate of the laity which, as you 
yourselves know from your own experience, can become a powerful source 
of good. 

Even today Our Lord succors His Church in her necessities; and just as 
here and there real missionary territories develop near the campaniles of 
our churches, so there is reason to thank God for the increasing number of 
the laity who “have a call” to sanctity and to the apostolate; so that it is 
not difficult at present to find generous souls enrolled in Catholic organiz- 
ations, or others who, although not members of organizations, are however 
equally ready to assist the priest in his care of souls. 
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Therefore, it is necessary to find these souls in order to use them after 
they have been solidly trained. 

Find out how many there are, where they are, what they are capable 
of doing, where they may be effectively employed. Rely on the members 
of Catholic Action, whose four branches We ardently desire to be found 
in every parish; marshall along with it other types of organizations, with- 
out neglecting those who do not like to be members of organizations, but 
who can render precious service to the pastor who knows how to use them 
in individual projects or in additional works of zeal. 

Once auxiliaries have been found and known, they must be trained. And 
here it is necessary to observe that the time spent in preparing collaborators 
is not time lost. Those who will help you in the apostolate cannot be con- 
sidered as a “burden,” even though one may not wish to compare them to 
the weight of wings which facilitate rather than hinder movement. Of 
course, their “human” formation is not to be neglected, all the more since 
a complete development of natural gifts, far from being actually opposed to 
the heroism of virtue, makes apostolic action easier as well as more effective. 

You will have particular care for the “intellectual” formation of your 
collaborators, seeing to it especially that they have clear ideas as a result 
of a truly profound knowledge of religion. You well know how great a need 
there is today of those who know how to speak, even in public, in order to 
enlighten so many minds and to defend the Church from the attacks which 
in these times it is not unusual to hear on every side: in the market place, 
in offices, in factories, on the streets. 

But, above all, take care of their spiritual formation. Have them put on 
Jesus Christ; nourish them with Him; make of His Divine Heart a model 
from which they may draw inspiration in their thoughts, their affections, 
their desires, their words and actions. Have them surrender their heart in 
Jesus and in the arms of His Heavenly Mother Mary. 

Then you must actually use them. Some will point out to you particular 
material and spiritual needs; others will open for you the doors of a soul 
closed to any priestly contact; there are those who in your name will carry 
help to the poor, who will visit the sick or share in some sorrow or some joy. 
You need help in teaching catechism to the children; the apostolate must be 
exercised in factories, in schools, in large apartment houses, not only by 
one’s presence, but also by one’s actions; there must be someone to initiate 
and bring into action, under your guidance and with your blessing, a band 
of “lay missionaries.” Be exacting in pointing out their goals to them and 
be constant in encouraging them toward their realization. As is clear, they 
will not have to give orders, but neither may they be reduced to merely 
carrying out orders. Therefore, leave them sufficient scope for developing 
a spirit of eager and fruitful initiative; this will also make them happier, 
more alert and ready to collaborate with you. 

This, beloved sons, is what We wished to say to you, in this difficult and 
arduous hour, about your apostolic work. On it We invoke an abundance 
of divine favors, in token of which, from the depths of Our heart, We impart 
to you the Apostolic Blessing. 








To Working Girls 
Pore Pius XII 


An address to girls working in the Italian tobacco industry, April 26, 1953 


OUR lively faith and your strong devotion to Jesus, to the Church and 

to the Vicar of Christ upon earth have brought you to Rome, beloved 
daughters, who are employed in the tobacco industry, workers from the 
beloved Diocese of Fidenza. And in order to show these feelings of your 
attachment and to bring Us your “message of love and fidelity,” you have 
asked to come together around Us, moved also with the desire to receive 
the Apostolic Blessing and to listen to Our words of comfort and exhortation. 

Every morning, while We offer up to God the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, We raise up to the Lord Our earnest supplication “for all faithful 
Christians . . . that it may be profitable for . . . their salvation unto life 
everlasting” (Ordinary of the Mass). But Our prayer becomes, one might 
say, more appealing and more fervent when, in the memento of the living, 
We remember the intentions and the needs of those whom Divine Provi- 
dence places, day by day, in closer contact with Us. Thus, when yesterday, 
in expectation of today’s audience, We were thinking precisely of you, 
beloved daughters, Our eyes had just rested for a while upon the passage 
of the Gospel which the Church causes to be read on the Feast of St. Mark, 
and which suggested to Us the few words We are about to say to you. And 
such a circumstance gives Us the confidence of being, in addressing you, 
nothing more than an instrument which Jesus wishes to use in order to 
teach and to bless you. 

The Evangelist, then, narrates (Luke 10, 1-9) that Our Lord appointed 
72 other disciples and sent them before Him to every place where He Him- 
self was about to go, and having warned them that the harvest was great 
but the laborers were few, He added: “I send you forth as lambs in the 
midst of wolves,” and He concluded by exhorting them to tell all those who 
received them: “The Kingdom of God is at hand to you.” 

Behold, therefore, beloved daughters, We choose you and all your com- 
panions who are here present in spirit, and We send you back to the places 
in which you work, where it is necessary that Jesus Christ should return 
as Master and Saviour. 

Consider first of all how great is the harvest, namely, how vast is the 
field of labor awaiting your apostolate. We intend to refer especially to 
your factories where, in the words of the Gospel parable (Matt. 13, 36 
and sq.), through the work of the enemy, weeds have grown in the midst 
of the good seed. 

We deem it superfluous to repeat what We have on every occasion said 
regarding the right of the worker to a just wage, to the respect of his dignity, 
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to a healthy home where he can lead a Christian and happy family life. 
We also said that it was right to “give the workers a due share of respon- 
sibility in the establishment and development of the national economy” 
(Address of May 7, 1949).1 The worker must not feel a stranger in the 
scene of his daily toil; he is a co-producer, a subject of the business and 
not simply an object. With a lively interest, therefore, do We follow your 
efforts to improve your working conditions and to call the attention of the 
authorities and your employers to the discomforts to which you may be 
exposed. 

But this legitimate vindicating of your rights does not justify, nor can 
it in any way explain, the massacring of souls which is effectively taking 
place among men and women working in the factories and the other places 
of labor, where it is not a rare occurrence to encounter souls blinded by a 
propaganda, at times deceitful, at times brazenly open, generating hatred 
and revolt. 

PERSONAL EXAMPLE 


You have, beloved daughters, a great field for your apostolate! While 
you are vigilantly attending to your machines and your instruments of 
labor, do not forget that you have alongside of you large numbers of 
immortal souls who, while equally with you redeemed by the blood of Jesus, 
have withdrawn themselves from Him when they were basely induced to 
despair of finding in our loving Divine Master comfort and salvation. 

Show forth openly and sympathetically, through personal example, 
your faith and your Christian life. Let your serenity, even in the midst of 
difficulties, your peace of soul, your innocence of life bring about a rebirth 
in many hearts of the nostalgic longing for light and love. 

Certainly—and this is Our second word to you—this work of the apos- 
tolate is often very difficult. “I send you forth,” Our Divine Redeemer said, 
“as lambs in the midst of wolves.” All know, in fact, how spiritually in- 
different is the atmosphere wherein you are often constrained to live, and 
the derision to which you are at times exposed because of your faith and 
of your conduct. Engaged in the same labor, side by side at the same 
machines, with the same purpose of earning one’s daily bread, those work- 
ing together should be inspired with a fraternal spirit; instead, they often 
hold themselves aloof from one another by almost unsurmountable barriers. 

Beloved daughters! Not only must you remain firm and strong without 
fear, but you must at the same time be filled with unfailing sweetness toward 
those poor misguided souls, waiting patiently for the day and hour of 
conversion. 

May this, too, be a source of comfort to you: the hope of a future 
which gives promise of a clearing in the cloudy skies of our world. 

Without doubt, other storms could still break forth, but beyond the 
clouds which already, here and there, have broken, who does not discern 
the sun ready with its rays to make resplendent a new day, brighter and 
more serene. 





1See Catholic Mind, XLVII, 1039 (July, 1949), pp. 445-448. 
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Will, perhaps, the cry of millions of souls resound in vain, souls who 
“call for a change of course, and look to the Church of Christ as the only 
secure helmsman? (Exhortation, Feb. 10, 1952). 


Beloved daughters: return to your places of work and say: “The King. 
dom of God is at hand to you.” 

And Our third word is this: Put forth every effort to make your fellow 
workers understand how much peace and joy would inundate their souls if 
they would finally decide to place themselves again under the sweet yoke 
of Christ. Make them see how much peaceful harmony would brighten their 
hearts if Christ reigned as King in their souls. Explain as best you can the 
advantage that would result to the very structure of the world if they, who 
wish to make themselves different and better, would work with and in and 
for Jesus. 


Vocations 


Statistics show that only one out of every hundred Catholic boys and girls 
follows a vocation to the priesthood or the religious life. The facts strikingly 
reveal the inadequacy of this one per cent. There exists hardly a Diocese ora 
Religious Order or Congregation that would not welcome an immediate increase 
of candidates. 

Vocational directors with long experience have reasonably concluded that at 
least nine others out of every hundred of our young Catholics should be embracing 
some form of the religious life. The principal reasons they give for the poor show- 
ing are two—lack of knowledge of the religious life and lack of encouragement. 

It is quite true that no matter how gifted, naturally and supernaturally, our 
youth are, they will not love and desire what they do not know. Even though they 
come in contact with priests and Religious almost daily, most of them know little 
of the priesthood or religious life. What they see are externals, and often the 


externals are not humanly appealing—Tue Apvocate, Newark, N.J., March 13. 
1954. 
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